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ON THE TOP OF A MOUNTAIN—ON TOP OF THE WORLD—ON A SUMMIT OF THE AGES 





Ano HE SAID TO THEM [some two thousand years ago\, 
“Ts alamp brought in to be put under a bushel, or under a bed, and not 
on a stand?” 


The right answer still echoes. The real answer still discords. 
* * 


Some three months ago the author of PHupp Hitt, Down To 
EartH, and Lives ARoUND Us—the author of three of the most worth- 
while books of our past decade—the writer in THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


of the most generally distributed discussion of outdoor interests in the 


U'nited States—wrote the following letter: 

“It has just been revealed to me that I seem to have been suffering 
for a great many years from an inexplicable bit of ignorance. A while 
ago, at the suggestion of Dr. Willard Van Name of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 1 wrote to the Adirondack Moose River Com- 
mittee with regard to getting some literature on the current New York 
State forest situation. 

“ 4s one of the responses to my request, | have just received from 
Vr. Paul Schaefer of Schenectady a copy of the March tssue of THE 
LIVING WILDERNESS. 

“Tl have read this magazine with the liveliest interest. Seldom, if 
ever, have | encountered an organization that so immediately enlisted 
my enthusiasm as does The Wilderness Society. . . . The astonishing 
and really absurd thing is that I had never until now heard of The Wil- 
derness Society or of this admirable magazine. 

“T am at a loss to account for this ridiculous and peculiar piece of 
ignorance. 

“dt any rate, now that I have at last been put in touch with you, 
I just want to tell you what a fine work I think you are doing and how 
much I have enjoyed the periodical. I hasten to enclose my check in the 
amount of $10 for a Sustaining Membership.” 


*K K * 


Astonishing? Really absurd? Ridiculous? ... Well, yes. 
Inexplicable? Peculiar? ... No. 
Alan Devoe ts modest, seeming to blame his “ignorance” on him- 


self, though it was his initiative that brought him the information he 


now prixes—his and Dr. Van Name's and finally Paul Schaefer's. 


But who had been hiding this particular lamp? And who has been 
hiding the other lamps of conservation in America? 


How many conservationists are now sleeping ... with the light un- 
der the bed? How much candlepower are we losing? 


“Ts alamp brought in to be put ... under a bed?” 
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“FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE WILDERNESS” 


Our Wilderness Heritage 


By Cuirrorp C. PRESNALL 


HE CREAK of saddles and the klomph ot 
hoofs made a blanket of small sounds insulat 
ing the riders from the silence of the mesa. 
Sharp odors of old saddle pads and sweating horses 
enveloped the party, overpowering the midsummer 
uungence of juniper, pinon, and cliff rose. Sur 
uunded thus by a sedative monotony of sounds and 
smells, the men drowsed in their saddles, heedless 

f the nooning sun and the increasing distance from 
ase camp. All but the Ute guide, whose glance 
oved continuously to each side, ahead, and under 
foot, searching out land marks; yonder a curiously 
formed column of red sandstone, there a dim game 
trail, here the faint imprint of a shod horse, his own, 
nade the previous year. He had seen no other signs 
f man during the two and a half days since the 
arty had left Lorenzo Hubbell’s wagons at Kay 
enta. 

Soon the trail became impassable for horses, and 
the men toiled on afoot along narrow ledges and up 
i dry boulder-choked canyon. Huge cliffs, tipped 
with sunlight, towered above them as they made their 
way like pygmies through the gloom of the great 
gorge. The guide noted the increasing weariness of 
the men and wondered how they would react to the 


WritinG in this instance from his home in Lake Zurich, Il. 


which incidentally he describes 2s “exactly the right combi- 


n of woods, water, shopping facilities, and transportation” 


icago office), Mr. Presnall nevertheless draws 
xperiences in the Fish and Wildlife Service, where h has been 
oyed since July 1941, when the National Park wildlife 


‘ é , 
personnel were transferred to that Service, and also on 


m his 


} 


xperiences in the National Park Service and on 
1 Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada. 


spectacle awaiting them—these city men who had 
come so far to enjoy a wilderness adventure, and 
who now seemed indifferent to the trackless wastes 
surrounding them. 

Suddenly they turned a corner and the gigantic 
arch of Rainbow Bridge appeared above them. Gi- 
gantic, yet delicate, slicing its deep red curve across 
the brilliant blue sky; more awe-inspiring, even, 
than Wetherill had remembered it from his discovery 
trip four years earlier. 

\fter a long look he turned to watch how such 
grandeur affected the others. Earlier in the trip their 
precise speech and sophisticated manner had irritated 
him, but now he approved of their silent wonder and 
the casual words that finally broke the spell. 

The talk around the campfire that night had an 
undertone of elation; the conversation of men who 
have shared high adventure. Wetherill related the 
amazing stories of the arch which were first told by 
the Utes at his Kayenta trading post, and reviewed 
the discovery trip with Douglas and Cummings, 
guided by the same Ute who led this party. The 
Colonel spoke of his hope that the preservation of 
the Bridge and similar natural wonders would enable 
future generations of American youth to have out- 
door experiences such as he had enjoyed since boy- 
hood. 

\s the campfire burned low and the moonlit 
Bridge acquired a new splendor, the men lapsed into 
a thoughtful silence, deeply content with life, not 
questioning why wild country should bring such 
peace, nor seeking to comprehend the calm self-as- 
surance which possessed them. 
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[he Colonel was reminded of many similar ex- 
neriences When, as often as an exacting career of 
public service would permit, he had repeatedly re 
vived his physical and mental powers by contact with 
the wilderness—hunting big game in 
ranching on the Little Missouri, or exploring in for 
eign lands. Much of his ebullient spirit and strength 
came from his frequent contacts with the wilderness, 
ind his writings revealed the inspiring influence of 
wild creatures and wild places. 


Colorado, 


It was Theodore Roosevelt, one of the great Amer 
can leaders—a man who, like Washington, Jeffer 
son, Jackson, and Lincoln, was indebted to such in 
fluences for strength, courage, and creative vision. 
[heir lives epitomized the restless pioneering spirit 
fa nation born of wilderness conquest, nurtured by 
generations of frontier experiences, and matured 
through the vast achievements of its amazingly dy 
namic democracy. 


iiwes NATIONS look upon the United States with 
envy, and well they may, for none has felt the full 
extent of the irresistible force that catapulted her into 
world leadership. The source of this power is wil- 
derness—half a world of it, four hundred years of it, 
i treasury of resources so huge that America has be 
yme the universal synonym for opportunity. This 
sour nation’s heritage. The momentum of frontier 
mquest, and the reserve of power built up through 





four centuries of wilderness experiences are the two 
things which distinguish this nation from all others. 
[he circumstances that shaped America’s destiny will 
never be repeated, for the vast wilderness areas that 
spawned them are gone. Yet the profound influence 
f America upon Americans too often has been ob 
sured by those who persist in the delusion that our 
ind culture are inadequate derivations of 
European civilizations. True enough, the pattern 
ume from \tlantic, but the living flesh 
ind the spirit of our institutions are purely American 
n their origins. Our heritage demands that we quit 
the devious bypaths of Old World influence and blaze 
. straight trail of clear thinking on the subject of 


ustoms 


across the 


the American wilderness, its past influence, present 
meaning, and future significance. 

F, TY-SIX YEARS AGO the pioneer period of United 
Mates history was officially terminated by a statement 
to that effect in the bulletin of the Superintendent of 
the Census for 1890. The recent emergence from 
this period hinders a full appreciation of it, for even 
though many persons still living have had an active 
part in the final stages of pioneer history, that in 
tself tends to distort the view. Proper perspectin e 
will come gradually with the years, but not yet; not 
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w 


until the memories of grandparents dying along the 
Oregon Trail or of great-grandparents scalped in 
the Mohawk Valley have grown dim; not until the 
raw and gruesome details of wilderness conquest have 
ceased to distort our judgment and have become 
mellowed by the centuries into something more near 
ly akin to mythology than yesterday’s headlines. 

Kor the present a bare documentation of historical 
references must suffice, and indeed even quotations 
can provide earmarks and brands by which to remem- 
ber and identify the wilderness period as it is left 
behind on the limitless plains of time—a series of 
blazes cut along a certain trail of thought, beginning 
back in 1505, or thereabouts, when the letters of 
Amerigo Vespucci were published in Florence, Italy. 

During his first voyage to the New Land, in 1497- 
98, Amerigo Vespucci observed that, “The land 1 
very populous, and full of inhabitants, and of numer- 
ous rivers, [and] animals: few [of which | resemble 
ours, excepting lions, panthers, stags, pigs, goats, and 
deer: .. . What shall we say of their different birds? 
which are so numerous, and of so many kinds, and 
of such various-coloured plumages, that it is marvel 
to behold them. The land is very pleasant and fruit- 
ful, full of immense woods and forests; .. .” 

Vespucci probably did not realize he had helped to 
start the world’s biggest land boom, but others were 
not slow to profit by it, as witness a broadside cir- 
culated in London in 1641 entitled, in part, “A Di- 
adventurers with small stock to get two 
for one, and good land freely: And for Gentlemen, 
and all Servants, Labourers, and Artificers to live 
plentifully. And the true Description of the healthi 
est, pleasantest, and richest plantation of new A/dbion, 
in North Virginia, ’ Included in this was a letter 
from “Master Robert Evelin, that lived there many 
veares” from which are quoted the following among 
12 numbered advantages of the country: 


rection for 


8. Here the land lyeth covered 7 months with Beech, 
and oke mast, Walnuts, and Chestnuts, and 3 moneths with 
Groundnuts; and wild Pease: and Fetches yeerely so as 
sixty Hogs for one; and a hundred Turkeyes; Partridges, 
Hethpoults; and tame Poultry eating their fill, for one is 
an Ordinary increase. 

11. Here the kind Gentleman, that in England doth 
not live without debts, mortgages, suretiship, Lawsuits, and 
troubles, may here settle, and avoyd bad company and tempt- 
and live in plenty, and variety of all sports, 
hunting Deer, hauking 
and sorts of game as with dainty fruits; and lay up 


Ing occasions, 
Foule, fishing, and many more 
sports, 


his spare rents. 


Not bad as a brochure designed to sell a country 
estate. It may seem to give off a faint odor of what 
advertising people charitably term presentation in a 
favorable light, but real estate promoters in those 
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The 


fault lies with us; we have forgotten how big the trees 


days actually had something to brag about. 
used to grow. Here is a reminder, quoted trom The 


Discovery of New Brittaine, by Edward Bland, 1650: 


Immediately after the River, are old 
Ind an fields of exceeding rich Land, that beare two Crops 
»— Indian Corne a yeare, and hath timber trees 
of Board timbre a 


passage ove! this 


wove five 


foot over, which will make twenty Cuts 


piece, ind of these there 1s ibundance. 


Mr. Bland was describing the country northwest 
f Albemarle Sound, along the Chowan River, where 
is he described were still common a gen 
eration ago. Perhaps the early writers exaggerated 
less than is generally thought, even though the mag 

1 People 
in such an environment simply cannot help them 
Americans still brag; it is 


trees such 


nitude of the new world did induce big talk. 


selves; they have to brag. 


of their their 
tackle any problem. 


wi yuld be 


part expansive nature, eagerness to 
Should they cease to do so it 
1 sure symptom that they are losing part 


of their wilderness heritage. 


B. r we must get on with our history lesson. Fran 
is J. Grund, a well known writer of the seventeenth 
century, mentioned expansiveness in his book, Te 


lwericans: 


It appears, then, that the universal disposition of Ameri- 


cans to emigrate to the western wilderness, in order to en- 


irge their dominion over inanimate nature, is the actual 


result of an expansive power, which is inherent in them, and 


which, by continually agitating all classes of society, is con- 
stantly throwing a large portion of the whole population on 
the extreme confines of the state, in order to gain space for 
ts development. 

Che idea was better expressed by a later writer, 
Frederick Jackson Turner, an outstanding historian 
of the [ quote from one of his 
essays, which first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 


for January, 1903. 


American frontier. 


these free lands and this treasury of industrial re- 


sources have existed over such vast spaces that they have 
demanded of democracy increasing spaciousness of design 


ind power of execution. Western democracy is contrasted 


f all other times in the largeness of 


with the democracy « 


the tasks to which it has set its hand, and in the vast achieve- 


ments which it has wrought out in the control of nature 
It would be difficult to overemphasize the 


Never before 


ind of pol tics. 


mportance of this training upon democracy. 


n the history of the world has a democracy existed on so 


vast an area and handled things in the gross with such suc- 


ss, with such largeness of design, And with such grasp upon 


th means of execution, In short, democracy has learned in 


the West of th 


m of 


United States how to deal with the prob- 


In wnitude . 


\ practical illustration of the influence of environ 


ment upon politics and government was furnished 
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in the Virginia State Convention, in a speech by Mr, 
\lexander Campbell, of Brooke, delivered on Satur- 
day, October 31, 1829: 


But, Sir, it is not the increase of population in the Weg 


which this gentleman ought to fear. It is the energy which 
the mountain breeze and western habits impart to thos 
They 


They soon become working politicians; and the difference, 


emigrants. are regenerated, politically I mean, Sir 
Sir, between a talking and a working politician is immense, 
The Old Dominion has long been celebrated for producing 
great orators; the ablest metaphysicians in policy; men that 
can split hairs in all abstruse questions of political economy, 
But at home, or when they return from Congress, they have 
negroes to fan them asleep. But a Pennsylvania, a New 
York, an Ohio, or a western Virginia statesman, though far 
inferior in logic, metaphysics, and rhetoric to an old Virginia 
statesman, has this advantage, that when he returns home 
he takes off his coat and takes hold of the plow. 
him bone and muscle, Sir, and preserves his republican prin- 


This gives 


ciples pure and uncontaminated. 


The delegate from Brooke might have enlarged 
upon his last point by telling of the endurance and 
fortitude developed during generations of Indian 
Wars. This phase of our pioneer life was far from 
pleasant, and it included incidents that most of us 
would prefer to forget. One such is implied in the 
Connecticut Records, volume 4, page 463 (1704), 
which stated: 

said company of English and Indians shall, from 
time to time at the discretion of their chief commander, 
range the woods to indevour the discovery of an approaching 
enemy, and in especial manner from Westfield to Ousatun- 
nuck | Hoosatonic |. ... And for the incouragement of our 
forces gone or going against the enemy, this Court will allow 
out of the publick treasurie the sume of five pounds for every 
man’s scalp of the enemy killed in this Colonie. 


To keep the record unbiased it is mandatory that 
another bit of unpleasantness be mentioned; that 1s, 
the profligate waste of our natural resources. John 
James Audubon was among the earliest to write of 
this. In his American Ornithological Biography he 
a slaughter of passenger pigeons neat 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he lived over a century 
ind a quarter ago, as follows: 


described 


One of these curious roosting places, on the banks of the 
Green River, in Kentucky, I repeatedly visited. It was, as 
is always the case, in a portion of the forest where the trees 
were of great magnitude, and where there was little under- 
wood. I rode through it upward of forty miles, and cross 
ing it in different parts, found its average breadth to hk 
rather more than three miles. My first view of it was about 
a fortnight subsequent to the period when they had made 
choice of it, and I arrived there nearly two hours befor 
sunset. Few pigeons were then to be seen, but a great 
number of persons, with horses and wagons, guns and am- 
had already established 


‘Two 


encampments on the 
of Russelsville, 


munitions, 


borders. farmers from the vicinity 
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y Mr. & distant more than a hundred miles, had driven upwards of nonexistent among the works of man; and small boys 
Satur. | thre dred hogs to be fattened on the pigeons which think of it as an ideal place to earn merit badges in 
wel ve slaughtered. Scouting. Some require many square miles of wild 
West \ mparable destruction of the forests was de country, but not all do. 
vhich | scribed by an English traveler, W. Faux, who visited Do you recall the time when a brushy fence cor 
thos Vincennes on November 1, 1819, and later wrote: ner became, in childhood fantasy, a dark forest 
n, Sit ; where Indians raided and settlers sounded the alarm; 
nes Hunting seems the everlasting delight of this town. When peas Neos sell eal ner eer b 
ez I went to bed last night the prairie and forest were both or remember your wild exultation as you leaped with 
“ie a d in a widespreading, sky-reddening blaze, which 2 blood curdling yell from behind the shelter of a 
a the ters had kindled to drive out and start the game. great tree trunk—exact diameter, three inches; or 
1OMy \ week later, proceeding on 
y hay 


. from Princeton, Indiana, he 
r; records, “We rode all day 


"a through thick smoke and fire” 

wii ind three days later “trees, 
5 give which, being undermined by 
. a 


the fires, are falling around 
ilmost every hour, day and 


” 


mont 
Liss tit. 


e and 
=i U. ri. busT stoRMs brought 


ndaia . 
is to our senses the pioneer 





r 7 idea of boundless resources, 
ov the needing no conservation, per 
7()4 sisted. We are only now be 
ginning to learn that the great 
acklog of energy which 
‘rom | Americans acquired during 
are centuries of feverish wilder 
eal ness conquest can serve the na 
ree tion best by being expended 
ee upon the problems of using 
very | natural resources conservative 
* 
th Many painful and difficult 
at is, @ CXPeriences: have contributed 
Tohn | °° the heritage that 1s ours 
te of | from the yesterdays of history, 
v he | Out memories of bitter hard- 
bs ee ships yr desperate struggles on 
Bs: the id frontier are retained 
y a mere handful of aged 
pioneers compared to the mil- 
v lions of persons who today 
>» 7 think of wilderness in terms 
- t pleasant and stimulating 
—_ vacations. It has come to mean pee Wag Matra. 
ff an escape from the cares of , ras 
rte avilization which each enjoys 
. . in his own way, for it 1s a word 
hes with as many meanings as 
reat | there are people. To the hunt é 
1 am- cr if is an opportunity to test PH = 4 Zacay pas Se ey eee eae aa ms ge Metionel Park. Wesh 


ny the his skill; to the philosopher it 
sville, ters vistas of contemplation “WE HAVE FORGOTTEN HOW BIG THE TREES USED TO GROW.” 
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2AR THINKING ON THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS.” 


disturbing the vegetation with great relish, yet the 
area is still primitive, as anyone can quickly and un- 
pleasantly learn if he goes there without ample food 
ind water. 

Surely it is one thing to define wilderness for the 
purposes of land classification in the all 
important effort to perpetuate the invaluable rem 
nants of the primitive we still have with us 
unother thing t 


precise 


and 
o define wilderness for the purpose of 
understanding the concepts that make all of us sup 


port such classifications. Valuable indeed is the ter 


minology whereby we describe sAimgs, yet in the 
realm of thought there is always danger in the exer 
of what Wordsworth called “that false second 
ry power whereby we multiply distinctions.” When 
we say 


ISE 


we can thus mean some 
thing definite, yet we will never, I hope, try to ¢ 


“wilderness area” 
yn- 
fine our wilderness values within any areas. 
Wilderness exists only mind of civilized 
lo the primitive Indian there was no such 


in the 
man. 
\s previously stated every man has his own 
takes to make the antithesis of civiliza 
Che late Bob Marshall, one of the founders 
The Wilderness Society, required nearly half 
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continent of wild country to fully satisfy his concept, 
vet H. H. Sheldon, a naturalist of rare sensibilities, 
itisfaction in a few acres of native chaparral 
located in the midst of a typical southern California 
real estate development. No wonder, then, that the 
subject fascinates so many different people, for each 
one is free to select his own personal Shangri-La in 
accordance with his own standards of enjoyment and 
appreciation. Some penetrate far into wild country, 
and others reach their goal without leaving a paved 


found 


highway. 

\ wilderness experience on a highway? Certainly, 
a wilderness experience. An elderly couple gazing 
from their sedan in mute wonder at the giant sequotas 
of the Mariposa Grove may enjoy a surcease from 
civilization that is entirely in harmony with their per 
sonal desires and physical capabilities. Their pioneer 
forbears, at the age of fourscore years, enjoyed much 
of their frontier environment in comparable comfort, 
the chief difference being that they sat in a buck 
hoard. It is a too narrow, too defining viewpoint 
that recognizes wilderness values only when dis 
played in large areas accessible solely through violent 
physical effort. 


by a majority of those who shun the veneer of civil 


Spaciousness is, of course, required 


ization during their vacation periods, but the man 
1 woman who can find nature in the raw in a small 
irea is to be envied. Many never learn that content 


ment is a state of mind. 


oo Is A GOOD TIME to open the doors of content 
ment by joining me in an arm chair exploration of a 
few of the wild places in these United States. Here 
ire pages from my notebook; we’ll thumb them 
through leisurely, and, reading, will dream of far 
horizons and fair vistas. It’s a lazy way to arrive 
it the meaning of wilderness, but it allows each to do 
tin his own way. 


\ raw APRIL WIND sweeps up from Wildhorse 
Creek across the sage covered hills at the base of the 
rout Creek Mountains, bringing with it the sunset 
song of a coyote and a faint earthy odor of bare 
slopes still soggy from thawing snowbanks. A can of 
‘now sputters on the camp fire, melting for early 
morning coffee. The camp tender has hobbled his 
mules and stowed away the empty nose bags, growl 
ng meanwhile about a so-and-so country that will 


grow nothing but sagebrush. The herder curses his 
sheep that for three days have trailed at a run, seek 
ng to fill their bellies with the scanty growth of wild 
No one troubles to put up the tent—it’s a 
lear night and camp must be moved in the morning 


mons, 
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anyway. ‘Therefore we unroll our beds wherever 
the rocks are least abundant and crawl wearily under 
the tarpaulins, muttering about the rocks, the scanty 
feed, the interminable hills, and the general cussed 
ness of that particular part of the Great Basin. The 
herder opines as how God clean forgot this country; 
He just had a mess of rocks and busted-up mountains 
left over without no place to put ’em, so he dumped 
Such gosh-awful 
country a man couldn’t even raise a decent crop of 
\t this, the camp tender pokes his head out 
Pres 


’em down here and forgot ’em. 


sin on it. 

from under his hat and considers the situation. 

ently he looks up at the sparkling heavens and says, 

“Well, boys, you’ve got to admit He raised a mighty 

fine crop of stars out here; better’n I ever see in any 
” 

town. 


WE HAD FINISHED an enjoyable week together on 
the headwaters of the Lochsa in spite of the gnats 
and the usual July snow flurry. Doc had given sev- 
eral convincing demonstrations of his theory that a 
man can fish best when sitting down, and he was 
now keen for the remainder of his vacation, a boat 
trip down Salmon River. One of the river men 
would meet him at Brown’s Creek the next day and 
drive to Salmon City for the start of the trip down 
“the river of no return.” Yakima Jim would accom- 
pany him to the road with half the pack string, then 
go back for another year to his cow ranch on the 
Reservation. Dave and I were set for at least a week 
more on the Lolo Trail to the Bitterroot Valley but 
for tonight we lingered lazily around the last camp 
fire of our annual get-together. Yakima methodi 
cally ate his way along the backbone of his fourteenth 
trout, tossed the skeleton in the fire, and modestly 
excused his amazing capacity by reminding us that 
we had caught small ones that day—not like the 
big ones Doc caught in the Wind River country that 
time he ruined his gluteus maximus.” 

“Ruined his what?” asked Dave. 

“He means my backside,” Doc grinned sheepishly. 
“You might as well tell them the story, Jim.” 

“Tt was on that jaunt Doc and I took in to Wind 
River two-three years ago,” began Yakima. “We 
had a yen to see what for looking kind of country 
that was, and hadn’t only a week to do it in. So we 
figured to join up with a Biological Survey party that 
was camped in Twenty Lakes Basin. That way, we’d 
save wrangling a pack string. But we got off on the 
wrong foot, account of me stopping at St. Lawrence 
Basin to shoe our horses. It was after noon before 
we got going, and night came on while we were still 
in the thick timber five miles below the lakes. Doc 
had already got off his horse three-four times, to 
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pick bear berries, he said, but I knew it was that form 

it Fort Washakie. It 
ht him twenty years too soon, and that’s no joke to a 
fat... now calm down, Doc, you asked for this... . 
Well, those last few miles were a scandal to the jay 
birds. Black night, no moon, and a trail so dim the 
One place a little old 


’ 


, , 
ntting saddle we’d borrowed 


horses missed it off and on. 
pole bridge across a box canyon had the horses see 
ing spooks for awhile. I didn’t blame them; it 
looked plenty snakey when we crossed back over it by 
Having my horse stumble over 
boulders and bang my knees into snags began to get 
kind of tiresome, and Doc’s groans told me he was 
worse than tired. 
f fall out 


ground so 


called it. 
wind a good chance to cool off the overheated parts 
f his Likewise it stiffened him up some, 
so I could put him back on the saddle without his 
legs and arms flopping around inconvenient like. 

f way while he tried 


daylight going out. 


Every half mile or so he’d sort 


of the saddle and do a belly flop to the 
is not to hurt his gluteus maximus, as he 
Lying in that position also gave the night 


nat my. 


Chen he’d cuss tn a feeble sort 
’ } 


» bend himself in the nght places to fit the saddle. 


Chat worried me, along toward the last, him being so 


near done 


in he couldn’t hardly cuss.” 
Yakima stopped to listen regretfully to horse bells 
1 \ pitch knot 


and on the slope above us 


fainter down the meadow. 


sizzled in the dying frre, 


growing 


in elk stamped and whistled. 
“Well,” said Dave hopefully. 
“Boys,” Yakima declared 

was the first and last time I ever saw Doc do all his 


owlishly, “that week 


hshing st inding up.” 


* * * 


ON A SHADED TALUS SLOPE at the base of the high 
est Cathedral Spire, Bert and his three companions 
lay in comparative comfort on what they hoped were 
the softest boulders in the vicinity. Their gaze was 
fixed with peculiar intensity upon a spot a thousand 
feet overhead where the setting sun lighted the ver 
tical sides of the gray Small sounds 

ume down to them from that spot, distinctive click 


\t intervals 


yranite spire. 


ing sounds of hammer blows on pitons. 
the hammering ceased, indicating that a piton had 


1 crack. 


snatched their binoculars and studied the 


been firmly driven into Then the watchers 
n the talus 


ireful movements of one of the mountaineers, as 
d the skillful way in which his companions 

na ledge below handled the belaying rope. When 
nammering started mce more the observers 


steadily again and relax the tense 


grips on their glasses. Although they could see that 
the crack in the granite face of the Spire was too smal 
for hand h lds, ind that n thing but L rope sling held 


on the vertical 


ined at his work 
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rock wall they felt no apprehension. Even when 
he moved cautiously from one piton to the next they 
would not admit of a slight feeling of butterflies 
under their belts. This sort of thing had been go- 
ing on all day; it was becoming commonplace. Oh! 
veah!—Hold it, Dick! Better tighten that rope!— 
Easy now, that last piton’s got to be firm!—Wateh 
for loose pebbles on that ledge!—Ah-h-h-h! He's 
up! Glory be, all three are on top! The four spec. 
tators jump to their feet and shout congratulations 
to the men on the spire, who are now hastily building 
a small cairn and tying an American flag to a stubby 
flagpole. Then comes a rapid descent, roping-down 
in a series of great sliding leaps. 

Tired, of course. Happy? Man, and how! One 
of the last unclimbed summits, and our names are on 
top, boys and girls, our names are on top! Now let 
the doubters say we can’t make extremely hazardous 
ascents in perfect safety. It’s treats all around at the 
\hwahnee tonight! Thus the three mountaineers 
and their companions exulted as they walked down 
the talus in the dusk of evening to their cars on the 
highway below. 

* 

ON THE WESTERN FLANKS of the rugged moun 
tains that rise out of the waters of the North Pacific 
are found the finest remaining fragments of that mag- 
nificent forest that once formed a dark green blanket 
over all the land “where rolls the Oregon.” Dark 
when seen from above, and darker still on the somber 
forest floor where ferns and seldom are 
touched by the sun, so dense is the foliage of the 
closely spaced cedars and firs that tower two hundred 
feet or more overhead. Adding to the gloom in late 
fall and winter are the heavy clouds that sweep in 
monotonously from the sea, dragging so low over 
the mountains that at times the branches of the forest 
giants scarcely can be seen from the ground. At such 
times every twig and leaf drips with moisture, fog 
completely obscures all landmarks, the soggy moss 
underfoot muffles the tread of the deer, and an eerie 
baffled feeling comes too easily to the woodsman or 
hunter who has stuggled all day through vine maple 
thickets and over huge rotten logs. 

It is an uncomfortable feeling. Ted and I felt it 
but once during our weeks of hunting together. He 
had shot a small forked horn that morning, and 
ifter lunching on fresh liver, as was our custom, we 
hung the dressed carcass out of reach of stray cats 
(mountain lions, to you) and headed across a saddle 
and into a canyon to explore new country for the next 
day’s hunt. Getting down in the canyon was more 
difficult than we had expected, and at the bottom we 
floundered among thimble berry bushes, down tim- 
ber, and mountain beaver burrows for half an hour 
hefore we came to the creek. It was running the 
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“MAGNIFICENT FOREST THAT ONCE FORMED A DARK GREEN BI 


It was flowing directly back into the 
heart of the mountains and not toward the ocean, as 
iny sensible creek should. 

It seems very simple now, but there in the deepen 


Wrong way! 


ng gloom of a foggy evening it was difficult to re 

frain from jumping the creek and rushing madly up 

the other side of the canyon. Luck was with us, how 

ever, for within half an hour after turning our backs 
n the creek, we picked up signs of our incoming 
ute and arrived at the deer carcass just before dark. 

Venison has never tasted sweeter than the steaks we 
isted over the fire that evening. 


Wer ALWAYS INTENDED to revisit that contrary creek 
some bright dry day and attempt to untangle our 
selves but it would be too simple now, for the country 
was logged off and burned over ten years ago. It 1s 
eported that a reforestation job, spreading seeds by 
will be started this year. If that succeeds, 


ur great grandsons may be able to lose themselves 


, 
rplane, 


ere, even though the trees will be like toothpicks 


npared to the forest giants that we knew. That ts 
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Phot Grey W f Rid from Deer Park, Olymyg National Park, Wash 


ANKET OVER ALL ‘THE LAND ‘WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON’ ” 


to be expected, however, for the area is better suited 
to sustained production of commercial timber than to 
preservation of primeval forest for recreational pur 
On millions of acres elsewhere, both East and 
West, recreation is more important than timber pro 
duction. 


pre ses, 


The wide public recognition of such value, 
which pays dividends in health and happiness as well 
as in dollars, is attested by the support 
organizations such as the Save the Redwoods League 
in California. Public sentiment and money are also 
solidly back of the maintenance of primitive areas by 
the Forest Service, the National Park Service, and 
State 


creasing during several decades. 


N, \R THE CLOSE of the pioneer period several 


movements were begun to protect outstanding scenic 
1864 the California 
lished a State park in and around Yosemite Valley; 
Yellowstone National Park was established in 1872; 
ind New York by an 


iside its now tamous State 


given to 


agencies. This support has been steadily in 


areas. In legislature estab 


irticle in its Constitution set 
l‘orest Preserve in 1894. 
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Fith and Wildlif Phot 


UR PATTERN OF GOVERNMENT IS A PRODUCT OF 


Other State and Federal parks were chosen as time 
National Park Service 
the wilderness idea took root in 
itter 1921, when the 


apsed, the was established 


n 1917, and 


l‘orest Service 


the 
Journal 


soon 


Foi published an article by Aldo Leopold 
‘ntitled “The Wilderness and Its Place in For 
‘st Recreational Policy.” Three years later the 
Gila Wilderness Area was established in Arizona, 
ind by 1940 there were 76 wilderness or wild areas 


National Forests, totaling approximately four 


een million acres. In the National Park system 
there are about 11,300,000 acres classified as pri 
meval, and perhaps 5,000,000 acres of such land 


reserves. Indian Reservations contain some 
+,SUU,UUU acres tics 

ind National Wildlife Refuges include about 1,300, 
icres, making a total of 
specifically administered as wilderness. Although this 


rf rhe 


lly reserved as roadless land, 


UU over 36 million acres 


is less than two percent irea of the entire 


United States, it 1s certainly enough to give concrete 
that the 


heritage, in a physical sense, is not being neglected 


evidence preservation fF our wilderness 


though, of course, constant vigilance 1s needed to see 


that these good policies are not modified by further 


yf civilization. 


ncroachments 
B. r wuy should the future significance of ou 
Is it possible that 


the 


wilderness heritage be obscure? 


unparalleled national foresight in protecting 


y 


Henry tet rom sandhills, L r Souris National Wildlife Refuge, N. Dak. 


NATURAL FORCES AND THE VAST RESOURCES OF WIDE OPEN SPACES,” 


physical environment of pioneer life should be un- 
accompanied by equal wisdom in perpetuating the 
mental and spiritual attributes derived from four 
centuries of wilderness experience? It is more than 
possible; it is probable, judging by political and 
social trends during the fifty-six years since the 
lose of the pioneer period. There is still time, how- 
ever, to divert such trends away from enslaving and 
self-destructive philosophies and forward toward the 
stimulating ideals of pioneer America. The ideals 
of discovery, individual initiative, and voluntary 
union of free men have motivated the amazing scien- 
tific and industrial progress of this nation and can 
propel her to equal positions of world leadership 
along other modern frontiers of thought and action, 
yet these simple truths are doubted by some whi 
talk of “improving” our democracy. 

By the Great Horn Spoon! Did our forefathers 
win their fights by using the battle tactics of the 
Hessians? No! They defeated the invaders with the 
unique skill learned in wilderness skirmishes with the 
Indians. Did the diverse interests of the thirteen 
colonies become fused into a unit by patterning after 
contemporary political philosophy from east of the 
Atlantic? No! The wilderness that pressed so close- 
ly and dangerously upon them forced them to a union 
of thought and effort independently of Old World 
influence. Was the ideal democracy brought to the 
shores of the New World on the Sarah Constant 
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Vay flower? No! It came straight from the Amer 


rne 
can frontier, where the pioneers learned the values of 
self-directed freedom, of leadership based upon per 
formance rather than birth or compulsion, and of 
ndividual right to a free choice of action. America’s 
frontier experience has built up a national spirit of 
innovation; it is in the blood and will not be stifled. 
In fact, it can now lead on to successful cooperation 
n world government even as once it led thirteen 
\merican states to cooperation in national govern 
me! ‘or it is experience in real life—man in the 


community of plant and animal life that lives 


ether, lives on the sources of life, which are not in 


é 

man himself or his cities but actually in the last anal 
ysis in the far-off sun and available only through 
the community life of all creation. 


Our buoyant and virile pattern of government is 


a product of these natural forces and the vast re 


sources of America’s wide open spaces. Scientists rec 


yenize that a suitable environment is the most impor 
tant factor in the thriftiness of any organism, but the 
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wilderness environment has been somewhat neg 
lected, of late, in our efforts to maintain a thrifty 
democracy. There has been a tendency to rely upon 
legislation; to draft laws of compulsion rather than 
to provide an environment that will encourage free 
dom, self direction, and willing response to proven 
leadership. some legislation Is necessary, but it ts 
unthinkable that the aspirations, the self-confidence, 
ind the creative genius developed by the pioneer 
experience of our nation should be submerged be 
neath any planned and blue-printed discipline arising 
out of the artificial “civilization” of crowded city 
existence without the influence of what we call the 


‘ 


wilderness. 

It cannot happen here so long as each citizen deter 
mines to preserve for himself and his children the 
pioneer qualities of an unquenchable thirst for dis 
covery, a courageous determination to blaze new 
trails, and the sense that the wilderness gives of free 
yet cooperative existence in a real community of life. 


Chis indeed is our wilderness heritage. 


Photo by Geor 1. Grant srand Teton National Park, Wyo., from Snake River 


“IS IT POSSIBLE THAT FORESIGHT IN PROTECTING THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT OF PIONEER LIFE SHOULD BE UNACCOM- 


PANIED BY EQUAL WISDOM IN PERPETUATING THE SPIRITUAL 


ATTRIBUTES DERIVED FROM WILDERNESS EXPERIENCE?” 








CAVERN 


By CuHarves FE. Gapen 


The unparted darkness 
Of a hundred hoarded centuries— 








Damp and cool through unmeasured 
months, 

Unseen seasons, unnumbered years— 

Silence complete and near—no strain, 

No auditory nerve, no brain! 


A long fragment, frangible with age, 
Falls fifty feet, but there’s no fear— 
No echo rises where sound could 
Follow sound, endlessly and clear. 


No reason calls, nor contemplates 

The timeless wait. The wrapping dark 
ls an oozing velvet cushion 

For unreflecting giant gems 

That have the symmetry of flame. 


But there, no head, no optic cord— 
Only a cold custodian, 
Insensate, hardening, miserly, 


Holding the hasp on stapled past 


Padlocked with silt from rain-ground halls 


And then— 
a tapping comes, 
a candle fre, 
a quick-drawn breath 
of pristine air; 
a hammer drops; 
the echoes start 
and race again, 
and mock man’s 
three-score vears 
And ten. 
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Shall We Cherish San Gorgonio? 


By Oraus J. Mur 


OME HOPEFUL and virile things have hap 
ened in our country in the past few years. 
One of these is the phenomenal spread of ski 
ng. It burst upon us like most of our popular fads- 
wt it proved to be no fad. The ski habit has come to 
nany homes; it is here to stay and grow. Skis and ski 
oles are a common item of baggage on our railways. 
Ski language is generally used and understood. 

In the beginning we went out in family groups to 
the nearest hill; tumbled and laughed—and learned 
. little. We eagerly sought lessons from the local 
xperts; spraddled out in the snow-plow pattern; 
thrilled every time we got the “feel” of a new turn. 
We saw our tiny youngsters scattered over the hill 
ike a bunch of spiders—learning. 

Today these same youngsters are the competitors 
n ski meets. We have developed a national body of 
skiers of all classes, and among them there 1s that 
vholesome cameraderie, professional, semi-profes- 

mal, and amateur. There must be hardly a com 
nunity in snow country that does not have its ski 
lub. That shoulder patch on your ski jacket is a 
thing to be proud of—it means a lot to you! 

What “turn” will skiing take next? Who is to say 
iow it shall go? Will the skiers care enough to see 
that there is clean sportsmanship, bringing social and 
hysical health, and permanence? We have several 
‘ki associations, regional and national. What are they 


loing? 


—_ FUL THOUGHT is needed on a few points- 
ceeded now. Some danger flags are up along the 
urse: danger of commercialization, degradation by 
ss of standards, and eventual decay. We know that 
ll forms of outdoor recreation have been affected by 

the commercial spirit and the love of ease in America. 

big game hunting has degenerated by loss of stand 
rds and is no longer the clean, virile outdoor pastime 
used to be. To be sure, one can find many big 
same hunters of the old school, to whom forests, 
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plains, and woodsmanship still mean something. All 
honor to such standard bearers. But mass hunting, 
by car and plane, has come in, with the emphasis on 
the commercial benefits of such mass recreation. All 
forms of sport have nowadays to run this gauntlet of 
commercial degradation, and skiing is no exception. 

Examine the situation in your own community. If 
you are in good ski country chances are you have 
noticed the commercial club itching to make “our 
community” the ski center. Each prominent ski lo 
cality wants to be the Sun Valley of the United States. 
I recently listened to a broadcast from Seattle in 
which the speaker, presumed to be a sports expert, 
wanted the entire nation to turn to the State of 
Washington. He belittled skiing in the eastern States, 
spoke scathingly about what easterners called moun 
tains there, and earnestly advocated gathering all 
those benighted skiers into the northwest. 

Good sportsmanship in any field is the willingness 
to let the other fellow have his share of sport—to 
live and let live, yet we have the opposite, greedy, 
expansive commercial spirit to combat in the world of 
skiing right now. Skiing promoters look longingly to 
our wilderness areas. There has been a sentiment ex 
pressed that there are so many wilderness areas any 
way, and tramways and lodges and roads necessary 
for ski developments won’t do any harm! Are these 
the real lovers of skiing talking? I cling to the be 
lief that real skiers will recognize the problem in 
volved, of preserving natural areas—a problem that 
concerns a great many people, not only the skiers. 


7 SPECIFIC SITUATIONS have arisen in southern 
California. San Jacinto Peak, near Palm Springs, ap 
pears to be slated for invasion by extensive develop 
ments for the promotion of skiing. A primitive area 
will thereby be destroyed, and there is by no means 
unanimous demand for it even by the California 
skiers. One cannot help but conclude that in this 
case it is chiefly a commercial promotion move. 

Now comes agitation for the invasion of the primi 
tive area on San Gorgonio Mountain farther north. 
It is true that in this instance there is a little more 
basis for such demands than in the case of San Jacinto, 
tor there appear to be somewhat better skiing condi- 
tions on San Gorgonio. 

We must consider the problem here as objectively 
as possible. It has been pointed out that skiing facili 
ties are scarce in southern Califorma, and people 
want to ski. That is certainly true. At the same time, 
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rimitive forest lands are already extremely scarce 
n southern Califorma, and numerous people ilso 
uch areas left, where they can get away from 
he crowds. of San 


Bernardino National Forest last May. The conges 


We drove up through this part 


n of people along the roads, the commercial estab 


lishments, the real estate dealers and all, were a reve 
Che city has moved into the forest. 

itself has been kept in 
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\bout twen 
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ition to Us, 

So far the mountain top 
violate, for those who seek the solitude 
forest and who like to climb mountains. 
reanizations have camps on this part 


National | 


recreation, 


Bernardino 


rea for their Numerous individuals also 


lrive as far as they can go and then hike into the 
rimitive area. Surely these pe yple, is well as the 
kiers, have a claim on the mountain. Once destroved, 
primitive areas are gone for good. Ski facilities re 
ads, and roads here would move the city up 


That 
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n San Gsorgomo itself. 
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is the picture in south 


= RE ARE LIKE PROBLEMS ELSEWHERE. Can skiers 
ind wilderness lovers unite to meet them wisely? 
Che Teton Mountains in northwestern Wyoming 
furnish excellent skiing in most exhilarating environ 
ment. The finest of these mountains are in a national 
park, the rest on a national forest. The Jackson Hole 
Ski Club is a live organization, fully awake to the 
kiing possibility. Its members have developed the 
usual facilities close to town and near existing roads, 
where the skiing is excellent. But they have no de 
sire to destr yy the greatest asset—the wild, free spirit 
f those mountains—in order to develop another as 
set, the convenience of ski lifts and similar structures. 
lime and again I have heard members remark, “We 
right kind of skiing here. We don’t want to 
spoil our country.” 


want the 


One expert skier, who is also a mountaineer and 
ill-round outdoorsman, became so moved in speaking 
f skiing on the high slopes of the Tetons that words 


failed him and you judged his enthusiasm only by 
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the radiance of his face. He, and many others like 
him, would not think of destroying those primitiy: 
regions, and are willing to expend energy to reach 
them. There has been some discussion of proposing 
few huts for skiers, high in the mountains, without 
roads or trails. 
leave the primitive intact, and would furnish to the 
hardy skier the utmost in ski experience. 

If unspoiled country is so precious in the broad 
expanse of the Rocky Mountains, how much mor 
valuable in southern California, where so little of it 
Wipe out the wildness and freshness of 
those two peaks of the San Bernardino National For 
est, and you will have banished from that part of the 
state and shut off from future Californians those nat 
ural elements that inspired such men as John Muir 
ind the pioneers who first sang California’s praises 


remains! 


L SEEMS OBVIOUS that the sensible and fair thing t 
do is to make available to skiers generally all possible 
snowy terrain outside the primitive area of the San 
Bernardino Forest, up to the boundaries of that primi 
tive area. This should provide fair opportunities for 
the average skier. Then, for the more venturesome 
ones, adequate ski huts could well be established up 
in the primitive areas, without the building of roads. 
Such huts could be stocked with suitable camp facili 
ties and equipment to make it convenient for ski 
touring. By some such program, well thought out, 
the San Bernardino National Forest could be made t 
supply the general skiing that we have a right to ex- 
pect in such a southern, sunny climate and the high 
peaks could be left to a better destiny—an invitation 
to the mountaineers, the wilderness ski enthusiasts, 
all those people who seek their recreation in high un 
spoiled forests and are willing to stretch their muscles 
to get there. 

It would be sad to think that skiing and wilder 
ness could not live together. 

With a little wisdom, with control of our over 
weening commercial ambitions, they can be friends 
and neighbors, the one enhancing the other. 


ustodians and the trustees of our na 


for the generations yet unborn, It is our trust to see to it 
hildren shall not blame us for the failure to preserve 


for them those things in the resources that are left which they would wish 
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The first maxim in dealing with wilderness areas, then, must be 


if the irreplaceable features of the wilderness shall be impaired 


would lead posterity to blame this generation for the loss. 
—Roserr F. 


GRIGGS. 


These would facilitate ski touring, 
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Dedicating 


A Primeval Park 


By Junius A. Kruc 


WO MONTHS AGO it was my privilege to 
take part in the dedication of the Home of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a national historic 
site. Today, at the opposite side of the American 
ntinent, participating in the dedication of Olympic 
National Park, I feel again a deep pride and a special 
inspiration, for here we stand surrounded by mag 
nificent evidence of the vision of our late President 
nd of the courage with which he battled for the 
juse of conservation. This was one of his favorite 
reas. He sensed the glory and the grandeur of its 
wilderness beauty. Giving full support to my prede 
cessor, Mr. Ickes, and to Governor Wallgren, then 
in Congress, who introduced and carried through the 
legislation, and with the enthusiastic backing of con- 
servationists everywhere, particularly those of this 
region, it was he who confirmed the establishment of 
Olympic National Park on its present grand scale. 
[his is the twenty-sixth national park established 
by Congress. It is one of the great areas of America, 
ind has already become one of the most important 
the reservations that have been set aside for the 
enjoyment and inspiration of all our people for all 
time. It is the greatest asset of the Olympic Penin 
sula and will become increasingly so with the passing 
of the years. But it has far more than local signifi 
cance. It belongs to the Nation; and therefore the 
Nation has the responsibility so to protect and ad 
minister it as to keep its beauty and its greatness un 
spoiled, and to assure its enjoyment by countless 
generations of our people. 
Usually inventories are cold things; but an inven- 
tory of the things that give Olympic National Park 


ts greatness is something to stir the spirit. 


i DEDICATION f Olympic National Park n 
N 1 W; gton on June 15 Secretary Krug supported 
1 of rt of which had 
( I ned umberin iter id declared 
| ’ 1g m d 
ation \mer ’ ha he privile f 
p] i 2ran \]] 
i with this heritage will ilue Secretary Krug’s idress 
n, ented in full. Additional photographs 
Q) P re on res § and 9 
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South of Lake Crescent, behind the mountains that 
stand guard over it, lies the heart of the Olympics 
which culminate in the grandeur of Mt. Olympus 
itself, surrounded by its satellite peaks. Through 
the valleys and on the upper meadows ranges the 
largest surviving herd of the Roosevelt elk, one of 
the outstanding mammals of the North American 
continent. With them, favored as to food supply 
and the climate, flourish other animals native to the 
region, living their own lives protected from inter 
ference by man. 

On the lower slopes to the westward is that marvel 
of growth, the “rain forest,” a prime example of the 
once vast virgin stands of Douglas fir and hemlock, 
cedar and Sitka Spruce. Product of good soil and 
the abundant moisture borne in from the Pacific, the 
assemblage of forest giants, rising from undergrowth 
that is almost tropical in its luxuriance, is a natura] 
spectacle the like of which is contained in no other 
national park. 


} AN WE PRESERVE too much of this kind of beauty 
in America? 

There are those, ] know, who say that the Olympic 
National Park is too large—that it takes in too much 
merchantable timber which, if released, would pro 
long the life of the logging companies and mills of 


the region. That issue, it seems to me, was decided 
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UR DESCENDANTS WILL REJOICE IN THIS GREAT 





vC ngress in 1938, when, after prolonged debate, 
maximum otf 


Congress, which also has decreed 


iuthorized the preservation of a 


$98,292 acres. 
“the preservation from all injury or spoilation of all 
imber” in the park, uuthority to 
nodify its decision of eight years ago. 

| have been asked to make some of this forest avail 


ilone possesses 


ymmercial use, but, of course, I have no 
, | 

iuthority to take it, under the law. Iam convinced 

that such forest as that which gives Olympic Nationa! 


Park such outstanding distinction must be preserved, 
t future generations of Americans are to have the 
wrivilege of savoring fully and deeply its wilderness 
srandeut [his ts one of the remaining great stands 
f virgin timber, and we should be very slow to de 


: ; . 
ive succeeding generations of the best example of 
imeval forests that once were so extensive. 


t mle ¢ ray em sail 
[It is, I realize, difficult today to determine what 


future generations, with whom we share the benefits 


1? } 
f this achievement, will judge to be adequate or ex 
: 13 , 
ssive But rtainlv it would seem Detter to err 
ontly 1 the side of t much rather than too little. 
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4. Grant; Olympic Mountains from Hurricane Rid Olymp National Park, Wash 


SYMBOL OF THE BEAUTY AND GLORY OF AMERIC Ts 


In the judgment of most conservationists there is not 
now more preserved here than the minimum to pro- 
vide an adequate representation of this type of forest. 

It has been suggested that the park be selectively 
logged for the utilization of its “ripe” timber; that 
the park forests would be improved by such cutting. 
Even if the basic park act would permit it, I cannot 

yncede that for park purposes, this forest would thus 
be “improved.” The national park concept—the 
maintenance of natural conditions—precludes those 
practices which are designed to produce the greatest 
returns of commercial products. We have also to 

sider the problem of how the cutover area would 
be left and whether or not its condition would be 
suitable for park purposes. And, too, once logging Is 
introduced—no matter how selective—the delicate 
balance of nature is disrupted and the forest no longer 
exists in its superlative natural state. 

I recognize, of course, the importance of the lum 
ber industry in the Northwest, as well as in other 
parts of the United States. I know that by far the 
greater portion of our forests must be subjected to 
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lo n order to meet the pressing needs of the 


Nat! | know, too, that no fair decision on such 
matters can be made which refuses to give due con 
side mn and proper weight to its local effects. 
However, I wish to declare, unequivocally, my con 
viction that, where questions affecting a national park 
wre concerned, the interest of the Nation as a wholk 


‘sparamount. We have no choice but to think of the 
rights of future generations. Had earlier genera 
tions not been thinking and planning for us, we might 
not today have had the un 
spoiled wonders of Yosemite 
nd Yellowstone. 

Having in mind the Na 
tion’s needs, it is only the real 
ly extraordinary examples of 
virgin forest, such as we have 
in this park, that we can justi 
fy setting aside for preserva 
tion and enjoyment of their 
scenic grandeur. There is in 
cluded in all the National 
Park System only a little more 
than one per cent of the for 
ested lands of the United 
States, while the entire System 
contains only 85/100 of one 
per cent of our total land area. 
Surely this fraction of one per 
cent is not too much of our 
native landscape to hold intact 
is the forces of nature created 
it. I doubt if it is nearly 
enough, Other countries, real 
izing the value of this concept 
f land use, are seeking advice 
from us as to how to establish 
national parks. Some of these 
countries are starting too late: 
Much of their perishable nat 
ural beauty has been long de 
stroyed. We in America have 
not started too late, as Olym 
pic National Park attests. But 


th 


he endeavor—much of which 
| must recognize as honest and 
sincere—to reduce the gains 
nade by the great conserva 
lonists of the past, requires 
us today at least to match their 
sion and determination and 


ourage by defending what 
they have won for us and for 


. " ? 
ur cnildren. 


PRIMEVAL PARK 17 


l HE PRESERVATION OF SCENERY, or of sites of sci 
entific or historic interest does not, of course, always 
require ownership or administration by the Federal 


government. Quite the contrary. Important as the 


National Park System is, it derives this importance 
not from the number or size of the areas it contains, 
but more from the fact that it contains the supreme 
examples of each type that are of special concern to 
the entire Nation. 





“CAN WE PRESERVE TOO MUCH OF THIS KIND OF BEAUTY!” 
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Che Department of the Interior, of which the Na 
tional Park Service is an important part, and I as 
Secretary of the Interior, have a deep concern that in 
the management of the Department’s affairs, which 
touch at so many points on the utilization of our 
yatural resources, all resources shall be wisely used. 
I am profoundly 
ertain that the lands and their resources that have 
ven included in national parks and monuments are 
not “locked up.” 
Within the memory of men living in the great 
Northwest the forests once stretched across the top 
f the country from Maine to the Dakotas. An ocean 


[hat 1s the essence of conservation. 
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of mustard grass, belly-high to a horse, stretched 
across the plains. Let us not forget that part of the 
great spirit and broad vision of these pioneers came 
from the grandeur of the continent itself. 
boldness of their spirit was a reflection of the size 
ind greatness of the land they settled. It is little 
enough to ask that their children, and grandchildren, 
and generations yet unborn shall be able, through 
enjoying national parks such as these, to know some 
thing of the pristine glory of their country. What- 
ever the future may bring, our descendants will re 
joice in this great symbol of the beauty and glory of 
\merica. 


The very 


On Fire Protection and Forest Use 


By Warp B. Hou 


ATE OF A SUMMER’S DAY the mountains 
half-encircling Santa Barbara turn bright 
pink. Ranks of green trees that spill down 
their canyons assume a darker hue even outside the 
purplish shadows cast by the canyon walls. Strips of 
trail through the chaparral, where they lie exposed 

. glow like neon tubes. The spectacle of the 
sunset mountains is a joy awaited daily by many a 
Santa Barbaran, but to the 
f heartache, for in thousands of wild 
ures that lie up-ended before us no human being 
moves. N irefree hiker swings along old, steep 
rails, no homing students fill the mountain air with 


For thirty miles beyond this 


» View 


outdoor-lover ours are 
mountains 


suth and merriment. 
seaward ridge as the condor soars (or twice that for 
the plodding burro) the landscape is churned into as 
wild and primitive a jumble of mountains as one 
suld find—but there is no burro there, no hunter, 
no adventurous camper. The hairy mariposa sheds 


I RN min n ob] n I 
i in 1 Californ M 

H » B iggestiy | n or 
4 it will »f considera ntere 

} 1 lat he fa ut also 

\ gen ll prot m r how to th preserve 

1 use vilderness. Mr. Holt’s specific plan is, of course, 

lv for its thought provoking 

fH 10 1 with the future of the wilder- 

American society, most of us will certainly endorse his 

sitions that a vn } yual a’ hould have access to 

the privil pe yr qual ing shoul 1 be verv- 


yne’s, that the preservation of the wilderness is dependent on an 


ts ljucs, and that this appr lation in turn 


lependent on experien 1 and with the wilderness 


its beauty for the wild bee, and the incense cedar 
seeds that flutter down like a troupe of frightened 
butterflies in response to the blue-fronted jay’s 
alighting jar attract no gaze save that of the doe who 
steps daintily across the disused campground. 

Our mountains are closed to the public—for fire 
protection because of the terrible vulnerability of our 
dry summer hills. 

Now, few would question the urgency of better 
fire protection, but many do question the wisdom 
of so extreme a form of control. To me it is un 
thinkable that all of the treasures of summer and 
autumn over millions upon millions of public acres— 
the unique flowers, the bright berries, the golden 
leaves, the strong odors of the summer chaparral, 
the quiet and solitude that man sometimes needs so 
desperately—should be thrown utterly beyond the 
reach of the outdoor-loving public. I have an alter- 
native proposal. 

In so far as the public’s use of forest areas is con 
fined to hunting and to the mere working off of an- 
mal spirits, an amplification of the present scheme 
would no doubt suffice, but we who love the wilder 
ness for itself know that it performs a function for 
the spirit of man in no way comparable to sport or 
play; rather, we might liken it to the enjoyment of 
great music. This is a fact attested by men of all 
eras, from the great religious leaders to Thoreau and 
Muir, and for every name one could conceivably set 
down there are a million that the world will never 
hear. We are finding today that we are not gaining 
the benefit we had expected from our so-called prog- 
ress, and I am convinced that much of our world’s 
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sickne ss is attributable to the fact that civilization has 
tended to separate man from the elemental verities 
vhich so many of us sense in the presence of the wil 
derness. Cut off from primordial realities, men in 
fate sundry feeble isms in a vain effort to fill the 

yminant place left vacant. Today those whose 
yatural outlet lies through Nature cannot be de 
pended upon to discover the character of their need 
inaided. Uhey often lead frustrated, bewildered, 
even somewhat embittered lives; yet once the path is 
found those lives blossom; I know, for I have seen it 
happen. Here in the wilderness is an incomparable 
force for good, for the nurturing of that ruggedness 
/f character that we desperately need. For a genera- 
tion or more we have sought happiness through gad 
gets and failed, and now we prepare to clinch our 
failure by driving the outdoor people back into the 
ities. I doubt that ultimate good can result. 


Fy EN those who are saddened by the extreme form 
repression that our foresters have put upon 
us recognize their edict as a well-meant effort by 
men far too familiar with the terror and tragedy of 
fire, yet we can question their choice of control mea 
sures. For example, the campground areas that are 
maintained for us, being somewhat level and open, 
commonly produce a dense crop of tall grass which 
soon becomes explosively dry, yet in many cases no 
effort is made to reduce the extreme hazard so 
reated until the opening of deer season late in sum- 
mer, with the result that earlier visitors frequently 
set up camp in the midst of a desiccated hayfield. 
Even the deer-season clean-up may amount to no 
more than the scraping out of a pitifully inadequate 
firebreak. I stopped overnight in one such camp just 
before the 1939 deer season and found it in so dan 
gerous a eatin that I ate cold meals there rather 
than risk a fire for cooking. The entire campground 
was a sea of powder-dry grass extending even under 
the tables, and it’s “protection” consisted of a fire 
break little if any wider than an ordinary doorway. 
Within a day or two a camper there had the almost 
inevitable accident—a match-head snapped off, I be 
lieve—and one of the great fires of recent years en- 
sued. I also have noted disgraceful fire hazards 
tolerated in and around civilian forest cabins. 

Now what restrictions were imposed upon our use 
‘f the inflammable areas? Simply these: We were 
required to carry a shovel and axe, pitch our camps 
build our fires in the 
stoves provided there, smoke only in designated 
ireas, and carry a fire permit that could be obtained 
so casually as to be practically meaningless to the 
holder. No one will deny that even these measures 
were remarkably helpful, and surely the point of 


in prepared campgrounds, 


diminishing returns had not been remotely ap- 
proached with this handful of primitive devices, yet 
the foresters have proved strangely reluctant to am- 
plify them even when urged to do so by individuals 
and groups who were eager to make further sacrifice 
in order to preserve and use their wilderness. The 
forest, we find, must be either “wide open” or sealed 
so utterly that even the man willing to go gunless 
and matchless, to do without smokes and eat cold 
meals in order to get back to his beloved wilderness, 
cannot by any means gain permission to enter. That 
is a situation that |] — like to see changed. 

Today we stand at a crossroads. It seems to me 
that this period of ch inge, coinciding with an inevi- 
table post-war “made work” interval rich in the 
manpower needed to implement change, presents us 
with an opportunity to complete the great work that 
was begun with the setting aside of the forest re 
serves, by capping it with an adequate, imaginative 
plan for their preservation and use; one flexible 
enough to serve for all time as a nation-wide pattern. 
Chis is a challenge worthy of any group. 

There are always, of course, many ways to do the 
same thing. The foresters have not hit upon the 
only solution to our fire problem, and in presenting 
these suggestions of my own I make no claim that 
my proposals are unique or the best possible. Never- 
theless, I have found of late that others, working 
independently, have arrived at conclusions compar- 
able to mine. 


[— I think we must recognize that (a) the pres- 
ent closure policy has crushed recreational values 
for which the public feels a genuine need; and (4) it 
takes only one man to start a fire. I think these war- 
ring facts may be reconciled by the frank admission 
that it is not within our power to prevent fires alto- 
gether—even widespread ones—in these dry south- 
ern forests. Hence, instead of sacrificing everything 
in a vain struggle for an unattainable perfection, we 
should seek : : compromise between protection and 
use that will approximate the maximum yield i 
human values. 

\t the outset I think that this should involve the 
abrogation of the power of unconditional closure. 
There should always remain some mechanism where 
by the man who is willing to leave behind the means 
to start a fire could, by so doing, gain clearance for 
entry to any portion of the forest at any time, and 
this ultimate, basic right of entry should be guaran 
teed through legislative enactment. In a world 
where many are absent-minded or careless and a few 
are uncooperative I doubt that the most critical areas 
should be opened beyond this minimum provision. 
Here, I think, is a major sacrifice we, the people, 
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must accept; and the forester, on his part, should 
idmit that a civilian lacking the means to start a fire 
endangers the forest less than even a ranger or guard 
Furthermore, I doubt that 
providing a legal means of entry would increase the 
Chus, with the bare right 


possessed of such means. 


number of illegal entries. 
/f entry as firmly established as the right to vote (a 
right, in either case, that must be earned) I think we 
would find ourselves possessed of a foundation upon 
which we could build a system of controlled use far 
better than anything contemplated at present. Per 
haps we might expand our plan as follows: 

/. As things stand, most southern Calitormia 
mountain areas open to the public in recent summers 
have been so small as to be suitable only for rela 
tively sedentary use, and over very extensive regions 
it has not been possible to take a summer hike any 
where in the mountains. To rectify this condition, 
ireas as large and varied as possible should be pre 
pared quickly wherever practicable, and particularly 
of population, and they should be 
By filling the more cas 
f forest users these areas would tend to 


near centers 
pened rather generously. 
ual needs 
implify protection problems elsewhere in the forest. 

/]. For entry to the remainder of the forest some 
thing akin to the automobile driver’s license should 
required, and applicants for the license should 
[his would serve two 
purposes: (@) It would acquaint all advanced forest 


have to pass an examination. 


users with the foresters’ principal problems and pro 
vide the tyros among them with some minimum of 
wilderness education, and (4) since the license would 
presumably be revocable for any violation of fire 
regulations, it would put sharper teeth into the for 
esters’ police power and help them to cope with the 


irresponsible minority. 
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/1I. License holders should be able to gain clear 
ance for entry to any portion of the forest, provided 
they complied with the regulations governing the 
areas involved, but the foresters should be free to 
fix regulations as changing circumstances warrant. 


A BASIC SCHEME such as this could be elaborated 
indefinitely, and it should tend to encourage the 
development and maintenance of game refuges 
and other special wilderness areas. After an initial 
breaking-in period it would, I am convinced, provide 
the necessary degree of protection; in fact, I suspect 
that in the long run it might give a greater yield in 
terms of wilderness and wildlife conservation than 
the present policy, for if the people are repressed too 
severely a reaction is likely to ensue that will cost the 
cause of conservation a disastrous set-back. Further 
more, as the people remain separated from their 
wilderness, and become strangers to it, they grow 
apathetic to its fate. True conservation springs from 
a love of the thing conserved. 

It is only through sacrifice from all and coopera- 
tion by all that we can hope to reap the rich harvests 
of the wilderness. Let us make no mistake; this 
thing called “recreation” is no minor forest function. 
We deal here with strong forces that flow deep in 
human nature, but they are the forces that actuate 
mankind, and many a well-meant plan has collapsed 
because it has cut across them. Better protection for 
our forests is no mere bread-and-butter necessity; it 
is an esthetic one as well. The need is great, and we 
must lay our plans to meet it; but man’s abiding need 
for the wilderness is equally great, and we must 
inchor those plans to this firm foundation. 

Here, then, should be our goal: Entry to the for- 
est for all who can qualify, and to all the privilege of 
qualifying. Surely this is a goal worth struggling for. 


THIS UNIVERSE 


By Mar WINKLER GOODMAN 


A golden shaft of sunlight splints the lake, 
And curves to silver ripples farther on; 
Along the shore, life stirs within the brake, 

Then shadow-silent quivers, and is gone. 


A loon calls shrilly, and a gull darts past, 
Cloud-breasted; a single wild duck scuttles by; 

These have always been and will be at the last: 
This universe of birds ...and woods ...and sky! 
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News Items of Special Interest 


.M over the progressive depletion of the 
A virgin groves of Oregon myrtle (California 
laurel) has led a group of Oregonians to form a 
league called “Save the Myrtle Woods, Inc.” Its 
nurpose is to raise funds with which to buy several 
small areas of this rare and distinctive forest type 
ind donate them to the public for permanent recrea 
tional and esthetic purposes. 

\lready, through a generous gift from Mrs. C. 5. 
Jackson of Portland, a grove of 40 acres on Brum- 
mett Creek has been purchased. This, in conjunc 
tion with an adjoining piece of O & C revested land 
administered by the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior) which will presumably be reserved from cut- 
ting, will make a very beautiful strip of bottom land 
myrtle forest over a mile long. Another tract 1s 
under option. 

In an article in THe Living WiLpeRness of Sep 
tember 1944, Thornton T. Munger called attention 
to the necessity for doing something to preserve 
some of the unspoiled groves of this beautiful tree. 
In this article, which has been reprinted in full in the 
July 1946 issue of Oregon Outdoors, Mr. Munger 
said: 


The bottom lands where the best of the myrtles grew 
vere the first to be cleared and thousands of acres of fine 
forest were slashed and burned to make fields and homes. 
[hus much of the myrtle went the way of the walnut that 
fell before the axe and torch of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valley settlers. As roads reached up these Siskiyou Moun- 
tain valleys a market for myrtle logs developed. The best 
trees were sought out—those with wavy grain or burls for 
making fancy furniture or turnery. Farther and farther 
nto the back country myrtle-wood loggers have penetrated 
intil now it is hard to find a stand of virgin myrtle of any 
size. 

It will be too bad for posterity if they are left no 
inspoiled examples of this distinctive forest on the bottom 
inds along the southwestern Oregon rivers. 


Oregon myrtle (Umbellularia californica) occurs 
mostly on private lands and on bottom lands being 
cleared for farming. Its wood is much in demand 
for turnery and choice furniture. So it is high time 
that action be taken or it will be too late to save even 
samples of this picturesque, broadleaf, evergreen 
forest, the league points out. 

Save the Myrtlewoods, Inc., is sponsored by a 
group of some 60 substantial public-spirited citizens 
f Portland and other Oregon cities, who elected 
\rthur R. Kirkman as President. 

his league is now carrying on an active campaign 
to raise several thousand dollars to save more of 
these examples of the vanishing virgin myrtle forest. 


| arson by the Black River Regulating District 
for permission to cut the timber on New York 
State land in the area that would be flooded by the 
threatened Moose River damming was unanimously 
refused by the State Water Power and Control Com- 
mission on August 9. In denying the request, the 
Commission recognized the possibility that the threat- 
ened wilderness destruction may yet be prevented— 
a great encouragement to conservationists and espe- 
cially to the Adirondack Moose River Committee, 
which is continuing its efforts to save the Moose 
River area and has recently filed incorporation pa- 
pers in preparation for possible legal action. The 
Commission was further encouraging in referring to 
the Moose River area’s forest and wildlife resources 
and “its essential wilderness character” as its “prin- 
cipal value,” including the following paragraph in 
an explanatory statement to the Black River Board: 


It is quite conceivable that your Board, in following 
through the numerous prerequisites to construction could 
run into an impasse. Therefore, if the Water Power and 
Control Commission were to proceed immediately with the 
sale of timber on the State land and if the District should be 
unsuccessful in carrying through these various steps, the State 
would find itself in the position of having laid waste to a 
large publicly owned area, the principal value of which lies 
in its forests, its fish and wildlife resources and its essential 
wilderness character—to no avail. 


Members of the Commission are Conservation 
Commissioner Perry B. Duryea, chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Public Works Charles H. Sells, and At- 
torney General Nathaniel Goldstein. 
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Boy, says June Horning Miller in a recent issue 

A of The Gerry Homes (N. Y.) Messenger, is a 
person who is going to carry on what you have 
started. 

He is to sit where you are sitting when you are gone and 
attend to the things you think so important. 

You may adopt all the policies you please, but the way they 
will be carried out depends on him. 

If you make leagues and treaties, he will have to manage 
them. 

He is going to sit at your desk in the Senate and occupy 
your place on the Supreme bench. 

He will assume control of your cities, states, and nation. 

He is going to take over your prisons, churches, schools, 
universities, corporations, and orphanages. 

\ll your work is going to be judged and praised or con- 
demned by him. 

Your reputation and your future are in his hands. 

All your work is for him, and the fate of the nation and 
of humanity is in his hands. 
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EFORE multiple-purpose or other high dams can 
B be mnstructed or major diversions f water ef 
fected, it is now mandatory to have biological surveys 
made and reports thereon prepared, H. R. 6097 hav 
ng been passed by Congress and approved by Presi 

o he ke | 


lent Truman, on August 14, as Public Law 732 


| ¢ inf p) uti nm bill \ H., R. 6024) “died” with 
i\djournment fr Congress. Conservationists, says 
William Voight, Jr., Assistant Executive Director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, “can do them 
lves and their followings a favor by suggesting that 
very candidate tor Senate and House, whatever his 
rty, be pinned down, 1n writing 1f possible, to sup 
] , 


wrt similar legislation in the next session.’ 


T ZACTS OF LAND to be preserved as adequate sam 
ples of original conditions” are of considerable 


mnortance ¢f hued ctiud ] + 


nce to bird students, according to a report of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union Committee on 
Bird Protection recently circulated as a reprint from 


. lwk tor October 1945. “Land comes first and 
its proper use must be the basis for all conserva 
tion,” the Committee says. Among the “human ac 


tivities” that it believes “a naturalist who typifies the 


nterests of our organization” is likely to oppose are: 
or near natural, areas in ef- 


forts to improve their wilderness values or make money. 


Modification of natural, 


, : | 
Z D sonation fr areas as preserve, wilderne Ss, OF Sanc- 
tuary when artificial tampering with the biota or environ- 
ment on them is undertaken. 
{mong the activities that the Committee says such 
r = l; } - y > “sa * 
naturalist would promote are: 
| More vigorous att mpts among naturalists and other 
persons te nderstand the significance 


d nye voy ds, on the ] ind 


of wild plants and ani- 


Continuous agitation for the d signation, the protec- 
tion, ind immediat study of tracts of land to be preserved 


is adequate samples of original conditions represented on the 


* 


HE BAN ON THE FEEDING OF GARBAGE to the bears 

of Yellowstone and Yosemite has been main 
tained,” reports Newton B. Drurv, Director of the 
National Park Service, “and though there has been 
»f it by those who consider ‘bear shows’ 

national parks an attraction to many visitors, the 
Service feels that it 1s entitled to ample time to test 
of the revised practices as an im 
provement for both the visitors and the bears. No 
doubt the ‘shows’ have been an attraction to many. 
However, they have produced whollv unnatural con 
entrations of both black bears and grizzlies, have 
tended to make them dependent on man and unwill 
ing to shift for themselves, and have displayed these 


, 2 
inimals under irtificial conditions.” 


WILDERNESS 


NUMBER 15 


RESIDENT TRUMAN withheld approval of H. R. 

4362 “To abolish the Parker River National 
Wildlife Refuge in Essex County, Mass.,” and the 
bill thus failed of enactment, through the so-called 
pocket veto. “It would not be in the public interest 
to authorize the abandonment of this national wild 
” said the President in his August 16 
memorandum of disapproval. 

*K * 

pean on Federal wildlife refuges would “be 

productive to elimination of much of the wildlife 
resources of the United States,” says a Florida out 
door writer in commenting on a bill (S. 2288) intro 
duced by Senator Claud Pepper, of Florida, to per 
mit opening 25 percent of the area of a refuge to 
hunting. Writing in his column in the Miami Her 


} 


wld, Erl Roman declares: 
) 


life refuge, 


The Senator says that much of Florida’s good hunting 
preserves are now in the hands of the Federal government. 
That is true. But it is likewise true that they are good hunt- 
ing preserves because they are in the hands of the Federal 


government. We'd like to see the Senator—or anyone else, 


' 


for that matter—successfully deny that. 

\s a matter of probable fact, it is by virtue of these Federal 
game preserves that game has been increased. Some of this 
increase filters through to the surrounding areas, thus mak- 
nye hunting better in those areas. If these preserves are fur- 
ther opened to hunting, it will mean eventual destruction of 
them and of the game in the adjacent territories. Would 
such destruction mean a great deal to “our people?” It 
would—in a reverse sense. 

* * ‘ 

v“ y jos,” writes Willis V. Ames of Cambridge 

Mass., “consists of seeing a lot of people with 
considerable talking, and I must have escape trips to 
see and listen to Nature and to try and maintain a 
proper balance.” Mr. Ames refers particularly to the 
Blue Hills Reservation in Massachusetts and, demon- 
strating the way in which those who avail themselves 
1 the wildness near at hand come to value the wil- 
derness, writes as follows: 


On Memorial Day last I tramped the sky line trail, which 
n an air line is approximately a distance of 6 miles. But 
the trail is laid out so as to cover the top of every hill and the 
It is up and down continually, and 
The re- 


markable part of this trip was that in 6 hours of walking, 


depth of every valley. 


the distance covered is much greater, of course. 


a beautiful day and very clear, I met but five persons. And 
t was a holiday, and the trail is located within 10 miles of 
the center of metropolitan Boston with a population of 
nearly 2,000,000 persons. That suits me perfectly, but it 1s 
to be wondered at that so few people avail themselves of such 
: wonderful experience so near to a large city. I am most 
heartily in sympathy with your aims and purposes, and some- 
time I hope to penetrate into the real wilderness which you 
portray so vividly in THe Living Witperness. More 


! 
power to you 
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ESTABLISH a national system of wildland belts 
T s the purpose of a bill that The Wilderness So- 
ciety is expecting to sponsor for introduction at the 
next session of Congress. A proposed draft is being 
circulated among conservationists in order to obtain 
idvice that will lead to its improvement and enact 
ment. Readers of Tue Living Wivperness will 
find their suggestions much appreciated. The draft 
in its present form is as follows: 


Be it enacte d py the Se nate and House vq Re pre sentatives 
f the United States y America in Congress asse mbled, That 
t is declared to be the policy of Congress to preserve for the 
nformation and inspiration of posterity representative areas 
if our country in a primitive condition, and to foster a deepes 
wpreciation of the natural features of the earth which are 
haracteristic of the United States. 
vereby authorized a national system of wildland belts, to be 


‘To this end there is 


leveloped, maintained and managed as hereinafter provided. 

For the purpose of this act, a “wildland belt” is defined 
to be a “body of land having a width sufficient to be insulated 
substantially from the sounds, sights and other influences 


of commercial, metropolitan or mechanical development; and 


extending along a mountain range, or a river, or some pro- 
nounced feature of the landscape, or through other territory 
of special interest; and maintained for the purpose of pre- 
serving or restoring its aboriginal character and primitive en- 
ironment.”” 

SecTion 2. ‘There is hereby established a Federal Wild- 
and Project Committee, to consist of one representative 
wh from the National Park Service, the United States 
Forest Service, and the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, appointed by the respective heads of the said Services. 
Che members of the Committee shall elect one of their num- 
ber as chairman. 

\ project for a wildland belt may be initiated by any 
responsible non-profit club, association or body of citizens 
whose field of activity embraces the locality affected, by filing 
with the Federal Wildland Project Committee a map loca- 
tion, and a statement of specific measures for maintaining 
ind managing said wildland belt. 

I'he Committee is authorized and directed to examine the 
inds within said map location and if it approves said project, 
t shall submit it, with a statement of Federal expenditures 
nvolved, to the Bureau of the Budget for final action by 
Congress in accordance with law. Submission shall be in the 
torm of a bill as indicated in Schedule A annexed hereto. 

Che legal title to all land, easements and other interests 
n land within a wildland belt shall be vested in the United 
tates, and may be acquired only by purchase or gift. The 
Department of Justice shall on request of the Federal Wild- 

nd Project Committee proceed to procure title; and no 
wildland belt shall be designated or set apart until title, satis- 
ctory to the Attorney General, is obtained to all land 
lesignated to be acquired within the map location: Provided, 
That if within years the Department of Justice 
finds it mpossible to acquire all lands so designated, less than 
total area may be accepted upon approval of the Federal 
Wildland Project Committee: Provided further, That the 
local body responsible for the management of a wildland belt 
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may at any time pay to the United States fifty percentum 
of the purchase price, and upon such payment, the Attorney 
General shall convey full title to all land, easements and 
other interests in such wildland belt to the said sponsoring 
body; Provided further, That every such conveyance shall 
contain the express condition that if at any time the said spon- 
soring body shall fail to maintain the belt in accordance with 
the policy of Congress and the principles stated in Section 
3 of this act, title thereto shall revert to the United States. 

Section 3. A wildland belt finally approved by Con- 
eress, and to which legal title has been secured by and vested 
in the United States shall on notification by the Federal 
Wildland Project Committee be turned over to the spon- 
soring body for maintenance and management. Such body 
may prescribe necessary regulations, subject to the approval 
of the Committee, for the use of said wildland belt in order 
to insure preservation of its primitive environment and ab- 
original character. Regulations hereunder shall be subject 
to the following stipulations which are hereby declared to 
constitute basic principles for the administration of this act: 

(a) No housing development shall be permitted in any 
wildland belt: Provided, That shelters and camping sites, all 
of essentially primitive character, may under regulations of 
the local sponsoring body, be permitted for use only for over- 
night or brief sojourns. 

(b) No industrial development (including mining, log- 
ging, lumbering, domestic livestock grazing, farming and 
manufacturing) shall be permitted in any wildland belt. 

(c) No railway, road, pipeline, power line, cable line, 
tramway, ski lift or other means of wheeled or mechanical 
transport or communication shall be permitted within a wild- 
land belt, except as required for fire protection, and for 
necessary crossings. 

(d) No building or equipment designed for commercial 
profit shall be permitted. 

(e) No paved, dug or other form of improved path or 
footway shall be permitted in any wildland belt: Provided, 
That paths of essentially primitive character may, under 
regulations prescribed by the sponsoring body, be opened 
and maintained by voluntary unpaid labor only: Provided 
further, ‘That ski trails of essentially primitive nature, and 
not in evidence as scars upon the landscape, may be opened 
and used under regulations of the local sponsoring body. 


SCHEDULE A 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re pre sentatives 
f the United States of Americain C MLTCSS ASSE mbled, That 
the project hereinafter described, the same being initiated 
ind proposed in accordance with the provisions of an Act 
entitled ““An Act to establish a national system of wildland 


ne Its, and for othe purpose "i is hereby approved, and there 


is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sums as stated, 


to wit 


For the purchase of lands, easements, and other 
needed property as set forth in the project sub- 
mitted to Congress on the day of . 
194—, by the Federal Wildland Project Com- 
Club) 


is local sponsor, for establishing a wildland belt 


mittee, on behalf of (the 


(here describe the proposed belt) the sum of 


. 


s 














4 THI 


FER three weeks in Minnesota’s canoe country O. 
J. Murie recommends immediate cooperation in 
upport of Conservation Commissioner Wilson’s 3 
point program for the Superior Roadless Area and 


, as 


1 long-time policy, support of the Quetico Superior 


Council. Dr. Murie, who is preparing a detailed 
xccount of his experiences for a later issue of Tt 


+ 
rs 


Living WitpeRNess, has summarized his commer 


m tne long time program as follows 


I think everyone would ag that the two resources of 
t Muetico-Superior ! ition and timber: I - 
ram provides for the removal of timber, with so that 
I recreation protected t most g s - 
to the lumber interests. Lumbering is not ( d 
fair-minded lumberman s! satished. As for d - 
n ikes to facilitate handling of logs, with t teri 
n of producing ratiy ct ower, that - 
trued only as commercial enterprise on the loose d it dis- 
rds t ther tstanding resour recreati 
| n further 1 nizes a} f or t t 
, — ough suitable soil has a mulated { 
purposes. Not only that, but strategic small settlements 
t d nt ur . partic iriy a gy ti uter ‘ nd- 
ries. These are not frowned upon. Indeed, tl re rec- 
d as con\ nt tfitting p s, where t settlers 
1 benefit finan ly from extens can trai Could 
tl more fair than sucl program 
I was amazed at tl nun peop ve metint Vil- 
der On Silence Lake was imp of Boy Scouts. On 
MelIntyre Lake two canoes passed our camp in the distance: 
nd thr other canoes came up t ur camp—seven boys 


from a Y.M.C.A. camp \ fisherman with guide was 
Sarah Lak Many canoes were mn \ones Lak ( lar 


ke ) vd others on other lakes. Those we saw were fam 

uy r groups of boys. All of these reached the lakes ov 
rtave \ll were friendly and were enjoving themselves. 

| | it of this ist fact that the roadless area of tl 
Superiol Nat n borest ind th Quetico Pre Vine il Park 
iilready showing signs of being crowded, | was surp! sed 
t 1 | Vv g kly one ¢ ross tl vhol Quetico- 
Super the limited section now a wilderness. We can be 
that n d tim ti ntire ireca Deming consid red is 
propel wilderness by the Qu tico-Superio! Counc will be 


1 
none too great to meet the demands of canoe travellers. 


RITING on June 12 to Chairman Joseph R. 
Knowland of the California State Park Com 
nission, Dr. Murie reported his study of a tramway 
proposal on Mt. San Jacinto as follows 

R ntly I travelled through southern California on be- 


I ! 1} \\ lderness Society to vet wcquainted with Cah 


) 
general and in particulal 


to study the Mt. San Jacinto question. I wish that I could 


nservation organizations in 


I taiked with you after my visit to this mountain, Dut my 
I would like 

results of my investigations, essentially 
port that I shall present to ‘The Wilder- 
S t\ nd other interested groups 


on ry t Km nto Arizona from that point 





LIVING 


WILDERNESS NUMBER 


The proposal for a tramway on Mt. San Jacinto naturalh 
npecame concern of The Wilderness Society throu ts 
California members and while travelling through your state, 
I was often asked if The Wilderness Society could not elp 
out in this controversy. As one Californian said: “This is in 
reality a national question. It transcends the boundaries of 
California.” 


ind cooperation in your splendid Redwods State Parks. An 


It may be compared with the national interest 


n this instance a national forest primitive area 1s at stake 
For if the critical central part comprising San Jacinto Moun- 
tain is eliminated the two remaining fragments of the na- 
tional forest primitive areas are seriously affected. 

As I understand it the purpose of the tramway 1s to pro- 
in that part of California. In itself, this is of 


rse i worthy objective and [ vave it full consideration. 


vide skung 
[Che skiing movement in America is one of the favorabk 
developments in recent years, worthy of the support of all 
those who have regard for the well being of our people. 
But I must say that the proposal at San Jacinto Mountain 
is of a very dubious nature in this regard. It does not appear 
to promise the amount and kind of skiing that the public has 
wen led to expect by the publicity on this project. There 
does not appear to be enough space on the right kind of 
slopes to furnish mass skiing, the kind that would furnish the 
physical recreation required by the rank and file of skiers, th 
kind that would be a public service in a big way. Rather, 
San Tacinto would furnish tricky skiing for a relatively few 
experts. Even for this purpose the snow evidently is not ideal 
[ would call your attention to a statement in the America 
Ski Annual for 1946, p. 278, by Cortlandt T. Hill, Trea- 


surer of the California Ski Association, which reads as fol- 


ows 
*‘\ situa 1 arose during the past winter which in the 
{ n of the writer, is somewhat unfortunate. Assembly 
Bill 1239 which was before the California State Legislatur 


Mount San Jacinto State Park to be taken over 


1 Stock Company to be known as San Jacinto Winter Park 
\uthority for the purpose of presumably promoting winter 
t . This will call for the construction of a tramway from 
2,700 feet to 8,450 feet, starting just a few miles up Chino 
Canyon from that famous spa, Palm Springs. The tram 

lf doesn’t buy anyone any skiing as the slopes comment 


irer the 9,000 foot level and extend up to 10,000 feet 


V} infortunate part is that the snow conditions on the 
ivailable slopes are uncertain as the mountain faces south and 
ist and in our southern cl me the sun can lo a lot of damage 
isi time, making it dangerously heavy in the day and 
ifter the sun is off the slope. Any effort to develop good 
kiing ommendable but we do not feel that the location 
well selected, there being other localities far better suited 


Mount San Jacinto. Time will tell. 

In a recent conversation F. C. Huidekoper, well known 
skier living in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, said he had discussed 
the San Jacinto matter with some of the better skiers of the 
country who were familiar with San Jacinto Mountain and 
that they felt that development of that mountain for skung 
s “absurd.” I have not encountered evidence to support the 
ski project for San Jacinto in the face of the sacrifices in- 
volved. 

I would like to discuss those sacrifices and the other values 


it stake. 
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Principally, those values are inherent in the wilderness 


status of San Jacinto State Park. At San Bernardino I 
talked with several people and the comment was made: “Tf 
southern California is to have, and if it deserves, a wilderness 


irea, ths 1S a 

Vly own observations support this sentiment. I was 
umazed at the extensive commercial developments on some 
of the forest lands in southern California. There is much of 
the forest land already developed for those who seek or need 
ll the comforts of civilization. As you know, much of the 
recreation area of southern California is of the desert type, 
idmirable and priceless where it can be free from too obvious 
commercialism. But the pine forest type of the high moun- 
tains is relatively scarce. My son and I spent parts of two 
days and a night on the high forested slopes of San Jacinto, 
iway from the crowds, and we can testify that this mountain 
iffers everything that one could ask in a wilderness—a va- 
iety of tall pines, cedars and other conifers, a delightful 
rrecularity of rock masses, a lively assemblage of birds and 
ther wild creatures, and that sense of solitude that I am sure 
will be more and more appreciated by the American people 
is the years go by. We must add to this a peculiar scien- 
tific interest. In the midst of a desert area, some of it below 
sea level, this mountain mass represents practically all of the 
ife zones of the American continent. It is possible to go in a 
short time from the Sonoran zones on the desert into the high 
Boreal zones of the mountain top. I can think of no better 
ducational setting for groups of young people, who at the 
same time could hike into a primitive area for adventure and 
vholesome experience. 

You have here already an ideal situation: Roads penetrate 
art way up the mountain side for those who are unable or 
lo not have the inclination to go farther, and they serve as a 
mvenient jumping-off place for parties or individuals who 
vant to enter the primitive area farther up by trail (or with- 
vut trail). 

We of The Wilderness Society feel that we all have an 
nereased responsibility in these chaotic times. There is re- 
eased in this postwar period a type of enthusiasm that does 
iot always follow wise channels. ‘Those who have the plan- 
ing of such fundamental matters as land use have thrust 
ipon them the duty of making decisions that affect the wel- 
fare of human beings far into the future. “These decisions 
iften involve a choice such as the present one: Whether 
something that can never be replaced, and that we believe 
will be more and more appreciated as time goes on, shall be 
sacrificed for something that all admit is dubious and not 
recessarily permanent. 

In this crisis we are comforted by the fact that, as re- 
orted to me, you had expressed yourself emphatically as 
ommitted to keeping San Jacinto State Park primitive. I 
lieve this was on the occ ision of its dedication. ‘There Is 
the further fact that in the creation of this park there was a 
listinct agreement with the Forest Service that the primitive 
state was to be maintained, so as to be coordinated with 
wmilar primitive areas on the surrounding national forest. 
Furthermore, it dé veloped during my inquiries that a number 
1 public spirited people in the local community helped ap- 
reciably by purchasing private holdings within the bound- 
ines for addition to the state park. ‘These people loved the 
nountain, and I was assured that it was their wish that it 


remain in its natural state. I met some others who obviously 
loved the wild mountain top in the same way and who fer- 
vently wished that the commitments for keeping the primi- 
tive area would not be violated. 

I note that there have been proposals to make National 
Monuments of the San Jacinto and San Gorgonio Moun- 
tains, for greater assurance that the primitive character might 
be preserved. I realize that a more objective view of a situa- 
tion may be possible by a national institution, but surely the 
victory is all the greater if it can be attained on the state or 
local level. For example, we have been gratified by recent 
successes of the people of New York State in their efforts to 
preserve the Adirondacks. We realize the difficulties you 
have to face in view of the preliminary steps already taken 
by the California legislature, but obviously that body left it 
up to the Califirnia State Park Commission to make the 
final decision by its approval or disapproval. ‘The country 
has its eyes on California, anxiously awaiting the outcome. 
Success or failure in this instance is bound to affect the out- 
come of our efforts elsewhere. 

May I assure you that you have the whole-hearted support 
of The Wilderness Society in any steps that you take to safe- 
guard the values in Mt. San Jacinto State Park for which it 
was originally dedicated by the California State Park Com- 
mission. 


K * * 


1 erage PRESERVATION for the sake of those 
who, though not visiting wilderness areas, find 
relief and inspiration in reading about them and see 
ing them in pictures—one of The Wilderness So 
ciety’s objectives—is pointedly encouraged by the 
comments of a recently new member who in applying 
for membership writes as follows: 


\s a comparatively young person prevented by ill health 
from following a more active career but with a natural in- 
born love of Nature, I think the support of and interest in 
conservation of wilderness areas, game, and birds about the 
most worthy and thrilling experience one could follow. 
I shall feel proud to be a member of you Society and help 
in whatever way I can to gain the support and interest of 


others in your cause, 
(nother new member writes similarly as follows: 


I love the wilderness, and all wildlife, and if I were able 
would love to visit it, but I am a shut-in and can only view 
the wonders through pictures. I sincerely thank you for 
your interest in me. 


* XK * 


Ben QUARTERLY MAGAZINE Wild Flower has re- 
sumed publication after a war-time suspension, 
now edited by Dr. Earl L. 
Botany at West Virginia University at Morgantown, 
with associate editors G. R. Fessenden, Robert B. 
Gordon, FE. T. Wherry, and P. L. Ricker. The mag- 
azine, as formerly, is being issued by The Wild Flow 
er Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver Street, N. W., 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Core, Professor of 
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LinientrHar, Chairman of the Board of 
ennessee Valley Authority, speaking be 


Writers Association of America at 
, Tenn., on May 29, included the fol 
rem irks on recreation in his address 
t 1 a t tn I t l ‘ s tf this 
( d their greatest pment wit t 
f most of us. I can remember as a boy in Indiana 
t “ something that only rich peopl n- 
! | day that monopol\ t | st is De 1 Crack d 
\ s ive to get 4 for a litt t on 
1d most of us succeed 
s uly rat r surprising \ 1 WwW I Z that Nis- 
king 1 ition for the people at larg r even 
well-to-« sa new idea it least I was so informed 
day by four TVA m who had been killing 
\’s time by reading history, in which he h ippens to 
sted his wastrel tells me that it was only ¢ 
that modern man climbed a mountain just for 
f the view Chis man was Petrarch. At that 
y Romans who had t SS Mountains in get- 
n ce to another usually did so with t 
lfoided | dea was that th views W tor 
’ it Romans yractical peopl dn 
use f we except perhaps in the minds of th 
t mp It is also poss that t 
! 5 t t jittery when t tter « valk 
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ud steadier nerves 
rs t still I pl \“ »d 1t ca t 
if 1 think ex se Is Ol Ph st 
t A Known you \ sity Presid t. some- 
t of his habits asked him to deliver testin 
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WILDERNESS 


WitptireE MANAGEMENT Institute, a 
of wildlife, has established headquar 
Investment Building, Washington § 
1). C., according to an announcement by the corpora 
tion president, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, former Direc 
tor of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


management 
~ iy. 


ters at La 


' 

r of 
The Institute also will a field staff which 
will cooperate with other conservation agencies and 
putting 
practices into effect on private or public lands. At 
the outset, these field representatives will concentrate 
n the development of better living conditions for 


game and 


have 


associations In proven game management 


upland migratory birds. 


Doctor Gabrielson also announced that the Wild 
life Management Institute will encourage the train 
ing of technical personnel and the expansion of sound 
research through the issuance of scholarships, fellow 
ships and research grants. It will also conduct im 
portant experiments and demonstrations where the 
needed work cannot be done by the existing agencies 
in the areas involved. 

Other activities will include the compilation and 
distribution of literature based upon established tech 
nology; and the publication of books in order t 


ff 


held of natural science. 


rd an outlet for outstanding manuscripts in the 


Che Wildlife Management Institute will sponsor 
the North American Wildlife Conference, which 1s 
the annual meeting place and clearing house for state 
ind federal administrators, wildlife technicians, game 
breeders and all others interested in the many phases 
of wildlife conservation and restoration. 

“We are eager to cooperate with all agencies and 

groups in developing the most effective programs 
possible with the funds available,” Doctor Gabrielson 
said. 
Doctor Gabrielson, other officers 
of the Institute are: C. R. Gutermuth, Vice Pres 
dent; C. Stewart Comeaux, Treasurer; and Miss 
Ethel Quee, Secretary. 


In addition t 


the Forest Service, has 
of the Branch of For 
estrv and Forest Products in the United Nations Food 
\gricultural 


too long delayed attack on a growing world timber 


bie I’. Warts, chief of 
ll 


called the establishment 


ind Organization the first move in 
shortage that is a threat to world reconstruction and 
economy. Supplying the wood needs of the world’s 
people is no longer a regional or even a national 
matter, says Mr. Watts, but a world problem requir 
ing purposeful and cooperative action by the United 
Nations if world supply and demand are eventually 
to be brought into balance. 
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e 4 HI new 
organization to promote the restoration and wise 
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WATERFOWL POPULATION VERSUS HUNTING PRESSURE 


94 94 y44 946 








CEACT HUMBER OF DUCE STAMPS SOLD EACH VEAR 


REGULATIONS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED by Secretary 
t the Interior Julius A. Krug reduce waterfowl 
hunting seasons from 80 days to 40 days, cut daily 
10 to 7, and end the shooting days a 
half hour sooner. Announcement of the new regula 
tions was preceded by a Fish and Wildlife Service 
lease of the graph here reproduced, the sale of Fed 
ral duck stamps (which must be purchased by all 


hag limits row 


‘, 


vaterfowl hunters over 16 years of age) providing 
. ; + - wildtowlers ] ] 
ndex to the number of wildfowlers and annua 
nvestigations by the Fish and Wildlife Service pro 
iding the basis for estimates of bird numbers. Stamp 
iles shown for each year are principally those foi 


he tall hunting seasons of the preceding vear. 


HE WILD GAME of this country is going to face the 
p poche army of hunters in all history, said Albert 
M. Day in an address delivered on March 12 at the 
Eleventh North American Wildlife Conference in 
New York. Mr. Day, who spoke as Assistant Director 
f the Fish and Wildlife Service but has since suc 
ceeded Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson as Director, said in 
summarizing his remarks: 


I think we must face these grim realities: 

Chere is going to be a heavy increase in hunting pressure. 

We have grown over-optimistic about the highly satisfac- 
tory gain in waterfowl populations. 


Che increase has coincided with a series of exceptionally 


vood DI eding seasons. 
We have overshot our annual increase during the past 


two hunting seasons. 


lhe population has declined in those same two years. 

he annual regulations provide the only quick means of 
idjusting nunting pressure to supply. 

Marsh restoration and protection are highly important. 

Mother Nature is the prime factor in production on the 


receding grounds, 

\\ n do much to improve watering conditions, 

\\ need iuthenti publicity to create bette) public under- 
standing. 
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RITING on the recently established 690,000-acre 

Big Bend National Park along the Rio Grande 
in Texas, Walter P. Taylor says in American Forests 
for July 1946: 


Wilderness lovers and outdoor enthusiasts all over the 


country rejoice that this huge tract has been reserved for all 
time for recreational, economic, scientific and observational 
purposes... . In this great southwestern area the keen-eyed 
ind alert-minded visitor, the traveler who is awake, as 
Thoreau might observe, sees far more than the great river, 
the mountains and the arid wastes. He sees here the end 
results of the long and complicated epic of a continent, in 
terms of fascinating forms of plant and animal life as well 
is in the rock structure. Most national parks are re- 
stricted to mountain peaks and do not embrace the low 
In this regard the Big 


Bend is unique, for it takes in not only the lowlands along 


country at the base of the heights. 


the Rio Grande and all the intermediate elevations, but the 
woodland and forest of the higher altitudes, too. It affords 
i complete biological picture. 


* * * 


P RESIDENT JoHN Stoan Dickey of Dartmouth 
College announced in June that a survey would 
soon be made of the Dartmouth College Grant, a 
27,000-acre forested tract in northern New Hamp 
shire, for the purpose of determining the condition 
ind possibilities of the area from the standpoint of 
timber growing, watershed protection, and as a habi 
tat for wildlife. With this information, a program 
will be planned to enable the College to develop the 
resources of the Grant and realize most fully on their 
potentialities. The survey is to be financed by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Foundation, of Washington, 
D. C., and the work will be under the direction of 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, Phila 
delphia, Pa., of which V. L. Harper is director. 


f pee ESTABLISHMENT of Tishomingo and Hager 
man National Wildlife Refuges in the Panhandle 
of Texas and Oklahoma recently announced “will 
help fill a serious gap in the present refuge system,” 
according to Albert M. Day, Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. “The need for additional winter 
ing grounds for ducks and geese is critical,” he says. 
Comprising 23,000 acres, the new refuges are part 
of the Texoma Lake area formed by construction of 
Denison Dam on the Red and Washita Rivers under 
direction of the U. S. Army Engineers and are stra 
tegically located on a major flight lane of ducks, 
geese, and other migratory wildfowl. 


* * 


5 iow San Disco Society of Natural History has 
announced the establishment of a publication 
fund in memory of Clinton Gilbert Abbott, who for 
more than a quarter of a century was director of its 
museum, 
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WILDERNESS NUMBER 15 


BROOME, MACKAYE, LEOPOLD, MURIE, CLARK, 
OBERHOLTZER, ANDERSON, WOODBURY, 
GRIGGS, GRIFFITH, AND FRANK. 


ZAHNISER, 





IN SESSION 


Mr. MacKaye, Dr. Leopold, and Dr. Griffith were 
re-elected President, Vice President, and Treasurer, 
respectively, and the personnel of the Council re- 
mained the same except that Mr. Zahniser was 
elected an additional ex-officio member without vote. 

The program of action for 1947 presented by 
©. J. Murie, Director, was summarized as follows: 


First-hand studies in the wilderness. 

Contacts with local officials and wilderness supporters. 
\ttendance at conventions and meetings. 

Cooperation with other organizations. 

Personal contacts with legislators and administrators. 
Publication of THe Livinc WILbDERNEss as a quarterly. 
\n increased Wilderness News service. 

Submission of an annual report to members of the Society. 
Promotion to enlarge membership. 


Special attention was directed to cooperation with 
ther organizations and to the organization of a cen- 
tral service agency for 
conservation. “We are 
hoping that The Wil- 
derness Society can 
join in this cooperative 
effort 


its share,” 


contribute 
said Dr. 


and 


Murie. 
The by-laws as 
amended are as fol- 


lows, in full: 
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ARTICLE | 


7 


Section 1. This organization shall be known as The Wil- 
derness Society. 

Section 2. The objects ot The Wilderness Society are: 

To enlist the American people in the preservation of 
the American wilderness. 

Io spread the conception that the wilderness is a 
aluable natural resource of the people and should be con- 
served as such. 

(3) To promote nation-wide cooperation in resisting the 
nvasion of such wilderness by the sights, sounds and other 
nfluences of civilization, including routes which can be used 
for mechanized transportation, all commercial developments, 
ind those non-commercial improvements and_ influences 
which clash seriously with the primeval environment. 

Section 3. The term “‘wilderness” as used herein shall ap- 
nly to areas retaining their primeval environment or influ- 
ence, or to areas remaining free from routes which can be 


used for mechanized transportation. 


ARTICLE I] 


Section 1. The administration of the affairs and funds of 
the Society shall vest in a Council of 15 persons, one-third 
of whom shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil by a majority vote of all members present for terms of 
three years or until their successors are elected. In addition 
the Executive Secretary shall be a member of the Council 
but shall have no vote. 

(1) The terms of members of the Council shall begin 
upon election. 

(2) Vacancies on the Council may be filled by the Coun- 
cil for the unexpired term. 

(3) No person shall be a Council member who has not 
been a member of the Society for at least one year. 

(4+) Prior to the first annual meeting, the organizers of 
the Society shall constitute its Council. 

(5) The fiscal year shall begin on January 1. 

Section The officers of the Society shall consist of a 
President, a Vice President, and a Treasurer who shall be 
elected by the Council from its own members and who shall 
serve for one year or until their successors are elected; and 
uso a Director and an Executive Secretary and such other 
officers as may be deemed necessary by the Council who shall 
be chosen by the Council and whose tenure shall be subject 
to the determination of the Council. 

Section 3. The officers shall perform the usual duties of 
such officers. ‘The ‘Treasurer shall render an annual report 
to the Council for each fiscal year and his reports shall be 
wudited at such time and in such manner as the Council may 
direct. The funds of the Society shall be deposited in the 
name of the Society in such bank as the Executive Commit- 
tee shall designate, and no moneys shall be withdrawn there- 
from except by check signed by the Treasurer and counter- 
signed by the President. 

The Council shall elect from its number an 
Executive Committee of not less than three nor more than 
five members. The Executive Committee shall carry on the 
duties of the Council between meetings of the Council, and 
shall submit to the Council reports of all its proceedings at 
approximately three month intervals. Action of the Execu- 


Section 
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tive Committee may be secured by a vote of the majority of 
its members at meetings or through the medium of tele- 
phone, telegraph, or mail. 

Section 5. The Council may create and appoint such 
standing or special and advisory committees as it may deem 
necessary for the promotion and proper conduct of the ob- 
jects of the Society. All members of the Society shall be 
eligible to membership upon all committees so created. 

Section 6. On a date to be designated by the Executive 
Committee the Council shall hold its annual meeting, pro- 
vided that no two annual meetings shall be held within three 
months of each other. 

(1) Special meetings of the Council may be called by the 
President, Director, or Executive Secretary or by the written 
request of five members of the Council. 

(2) All meetings of the Council shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., unless otherwise determined by the Council 
or Executive Committee. 

(3) A majority of the Council, or 8 members thereof, 
whichever number is smaller, present at meetings in person, 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(4) A resolution in writing, signed by three-fourths of 
the members of the Council, shall be deemed to be of the 
same force and effect as if it had been duly passed by a vote 
of the Council at a convened meeting. 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1. Members of the Society shall consist of those 
persons who have stated in writing their agreement with the 
objects of the Society as set forth in Article I, provided that 
the Executive Committee may reject any application. 

(1) This requirement shall not affect the standing of 
those members who joined the Society prior to January 1, 
1947. 

Section 2. By a majority vote of the entire membership 
of the Council, cast in person, or by a vote in writing signed 
by three-fourths of its members, the Council may expel from 
membership in the Society any member who manifests an 
overt lack of sympathy with the objects of the Society; but 
no member shall be expelled until he has been furnished with 
a written complaint against him and has been given the op- 
portunity of answering it or of resigning. 

Section 3. The Council shall establish classes of mem- 
bership and membership dues, provided that the Executive 
Committee may in its discretion waive payment of dues in 
specific instances. 

(1) Fifty cents of the membership dues shall be set aside 
as a subscription to the Society’s publication, THe Livinc 
WILDERNESs. 

Section 4. ‘The Council may authorize the acceptance of 
donations and bequests. 


ARTICLE IV 


These by-laws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Council present at any meeting of the 
Council held after not less than thirty days’ written notice 
of the proposed amendment or amendments and the reasons 
therefor, provided that such vote shall be thereafter con- 
firmed by two-thirds of the entire Council in writing within 


sixty days. 
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Sh, 1s 1S what we 
DO 


We 


standing of the importance of main- 


— 


promote a general under- 


taining wilderness conditions in 


(merica. We represent the in- 
terests of those who seek recreation 
in the wilderness, and we serve also 
the many people who never visit the 
but 
through photographs, in imagina- 


wilderness through reading, 
fion, knou a relief and an ins pira- 
tion that depend on a still living 
.. We cooperate with 
ill organizations in the conservation 
field. 
the regulations 
Federal 


areas and the legislation that pro- 


i ilderness. 


We support espe ially 
hoth State 
that safeguard wilderness 


and 


vides for their preservation. 
We the 


ness by the sights and sounds of 


resist invasion of wilder- 


civilization, including mechanized 


transportation, commercial devel- 
opments, and such non-commercial 
land uses as clash with the primi- 
tive environment. ... We make per- 
first-hand 
wilderness areas and conditions that 


affect them. . . . We mobilize sup- 


sonal, investigations of 


port for wilderness preservation 
ind call the attention of our mem- 
bers. other organizations. and the 
public to any proposals that threat- 


en this preservation. 
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Sh; 1S 1S what we 
BELIEVE 


The wilderness including wild 
forest lands and other still primi- 
is a valuable natural re- 


— 


live areas 
source of the people, serving a real 
need in a highly complex civiliza- 


tion... . Its preservation is a neces- 
sary part of a balanced national 
conservation program. The 


primeval areas that still remain 
should therefore be carefully pro- 
tected, undisturbed, for observation, 
scientific study, watershed protec- 
tion, and the kinds of recreation 
that are consistent with wilderness 
preservation—and also for the sake 
of those who though not visiting 
wilderness areas find relief and in- 
spiration in reading about them and 
seeing them in pictures. . . . The 
more natural the use of lands, the 
their stability: all 
should be developed with a mini- 
prim- 


greater areas 
mum of artificial measures: 
eval areas should have none: they 
and 
never be primitive 


are easily destroved once 


changed can 
again. Exploitation will con- 
stantly threaten the wilderness, and 
there is just one hope for preserving 
it. “That hope.’ as Robert Mar- 
shall declared, “is the organization 
of spirited people who will fight for 
the freedom of the wilderness.” 


—x 


Sh is is how we 
DOTT 


We publish a quarterly magazine, 
THe Living WILpeRNEss, | illug 
trated with photographs, maps, and 
drawings and including articles, 
poems, and news notes that report, 

























ae) 


describe, and analyze wilderness 
problems and bring to the reader ay 
understanding and an enjoyment! 
of the wilderness. We issue™ 
special news statements to outdoor 
writers, other representatives of thet 
press and the radio, and to many 
— 
confer with administrators and lege 
islators, through correspondeneg 
bring to their attention the interests 
of wilderness preservation, and at 
hearings present statements repre 
senting The Wilderness Society's 
stand on matters affecting conserva: 
tion. We attend conservation 
conventions and other meetings and 
through addresses and personal 
conferences call attention to current 
needs in wilderness conservation 
. . . We maintain an office in the 
Nation’s capital to serve our meme 
bers and the public with information 
and advice. 

If you subscribe to our beliefé 
and approve our program, we it 
In num 


conservation organizations. 


vite you to join with us. 
bers there is strength. 
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